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Norice.—With this week’s “Spectator” is issued, gratis, a 
Lirerany SUPPLEMENT. 


NEWS OF THE WERK. 


—_- ——— 
HE Times’ correspondent at Vienna forwarded on Wednes- 
day an immensely long telegram about Bulgaria, in which, 
as we read it, he is trying to convey something he does not 
exactly like to say. His information is clearly official, and 
appears to amount to this: that Prince Bismarck, in his inter- 
view with the Czar, in order to conciliate him, agreed to allow 
Russia to re-establish her influence in Bulgaria “according to 
the Treaty of Berlin,” and that he is pressing Austria- 
Hungary to follow the same policy, and refrain from “ favour- 
ing” the existing Administration in Sofia. Prince Ferdinand 
is never to be recognised, and Bulgarian Loans are no longer 
to be issued by Viennese firms. This is rather serious for 
the Austrian Government, as well as for that of Bulgaria. 
The Emperor of Austria wants to show his Hungarian sub- 
jects that the German alliance is not one-sided, as many of 
them say, but permits him to follow their steady policy of 
resisting Russia; and to be obliged to conciliate Russia because 
of the alliance will be galling. Moreover, Prince Ferdinand, 
who is sometimes very sick of his position—he has got ten 
Bismareks rolled into one for a Premier, a man boiling over 
with energy and domineeringness—may abdicate, and then 
Russia may make a determined effort for supremacy in the 
Principality. The correspondent ends with the words :—‘* It 
isvain to disguise that the maintenance of peace under the 
new conditions must depend to some extent on the action 
which M. Stambouloff [the Bulgarian Premier] may take.” 
That is, under the conditions of that telegram, a very serious 
remark, 











{t seems probable that a real split in the reactionary parties 
of France is about to occur. Out of one hundred and seventy 
Deputies who call themselves Monarchists, only ninety attended 
ameeting called to resolve upon a common policy, and even 
they only came to a resolution to wait a little longer, and in 
appointing an executive committee, left out the three former 
chiefs of the three reactionary groups. It is rumoured that 
the remainder will form a distinct party, calling themselves 
“Constitutional Conservatives,” and prepared to support the 
Government whenever it is conservative. This course would 
mike the Government very strong, because whenever the 
sixty moderate Radicals, without whom they have not 
a majority, prove too rebellious, the Cabinet could turn for 
aid to the Constitutional Conservatives. It remains, how- 








ever, to be seen whether these latter will bear the savage social 
pressure which will be brought to bear on them. It is hard 
for a respectable Legitimist in Paris to find all customary 
drawing-rooms shut, and to have to challenge young men of 
fashion for circulating epigrams about him as a renegade. 


Men often complain of the tyranny of weakness, but we do 
not know if the tyranny of ignorance is not sometimes worse. 
The Lamas who govern Tibet cannot believe that the Indian 
Government is stronger than they, and besides claiming the 
Indian half of Sikkim, which is not theirs, though the other 
half is, they have actually sent a force into Gurhwal, which they 
do not claim, in order to tax traders crossing the Niti Pass. 
Goorkhas have been sent to destroy the outposts, and the 
Lamas will doubtless send another force to punish us. We 
may yet have to send an expedition to Lhassa to establish 
peace, though it will not be done until every other means has 
failed. Nobody wants war in the clouds, where victory can 
bring nothing but the status quo. The whole business is an 
odd illustration of the advantages of intercommunication. 
The Tibetans would never think of us if we could keep out 
our goods ; but the Indian tea is creeping through the passes, 
and the Lamas, whose private luxuries come from their 
monopoly of Chinese tea, are ready to risk anything rather 
than suffer Assam or the Deyrah to undersell them in their 
own villages. 


The new Lord Mayor entertained her Majesty’s Ministers 
at Guildhall on Saturday as usual, and Lord Salisbury made 
the speech of the evening. It was not very interesting, how- 
ever. On foreign affairs the Premier, after saying that all 
Europe was busy about Africa, and that we were “taking our 
share in the work of civilisation ’—and he might have added, 
in the mineral districts too—and giving a sort of warning to 
somebody, presumably Russia, not to increase her territory in 
Europe, stated definitely that “the barometer is distinctly 
rising in the scale of peace.” That, he affirmed, was the 
opinion of his correspondents as well as his own, and was 
strengthened by “the events which had occurred in more than 
one country,” meaning, we suppose, the collapse of General 
Boulanger and the visit of the Czar to Berlin. Lord Salis- 
bury was right in his anticipation last year, and the Viennese 
and German journalists express great satisfaction at his 
words. They would be perfectly satisfactory to all men if 
anybody would guarantee the Czar against the Nihilists, or if 
there were not always danger of some explosion in the Balkan 
or in Constantinople, where, a Mussulman correspondent of the 
Daily News says, the situation is getting over-strained, and 
men thinking of another change in the throne. 


Lord Salisbury made two other statements about British 
policy,—one definite, one a little vague. He repeated distinctly 
that we should not evacuate Egypt until she was safe against 
every enemy, foreign and domestic, a sufficiently long date. 
He did not allude to France among the enemies, but men- 
tioned the recent attack of the Mahdists, and the proof of 
their power just given in the expulsion of Emin Pasha, which, 
we may add, is proof, too, that as yet an Egyptian garrison 
without English officers cannot be trusted against the fanatics. 
He also explained the permanent policy of England in the 
Mediterranean, which is to maintain things there as they are. 
What precise means might be adopted to protect that policy 
it would be vain to predict, for they depended “ on conditions 
we could not foresee, and on the actions of men over whom 
we have no control.” He did not deny the reported under- 
standing with Italy, but we understand him to deny the 
existence of any undertaking binding in future contingencies. 
That is satisfactory, for English statesmen cannot direct 
policy so steadily as to render treaties of precaution safe. 
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Even exclusively of the Guildhall dinner, it has been a week 
of speeches. Mr. Chamberlain has spoken at Birmingham, 
Mr. Goschen has spoken twice and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
once at Bristol, and Lord Rosebery has spoken at Bristol too. 
Mr. Balfour has made an important speech at Ipswich, and Sir 
William Harcourt has been delivering something in his usual 
windy style, which is endurable only because with the great puffs 
of wind are mingled small puffs of wit, at Stratford. It is impos- 
sible to give anything like an outline of such a cataract of 
oratory, but we may mention a few of the leading points. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s speech on Monday was entirely on the local 
differences between the Birmingham Tories and the Birming- 
ham Liberal Unionists, and was, of course, in favour of settling 
the dispute pacifically by arbitration, though Mr. Chamberlain 
himself thinks that the Liberal Unionists have the stronger 
case. Lord Rosebery, in his Bristol speech of Wednesday, 
taunted Mr. Chamberlain with apparently “ endearing himself 
as much to his new friends as to his old.” But to an outsider 
not on the look-out for a chance of delivering a political thrust, 
Mr. Chamberlain’s attitude in Birmingham as the representa- 
tive of the Liberal Unionists seems to have been at once 
dignified, courteous, and conciliatory towards the Tory Party 
with whom he was in controversy. The reference of the dispute 
to the joint arbitration of Lord Salisbury and Lord Hartington 
was ultimately decided upon. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer’s first or Tuesday’s speech 
at Bristol, was in the main an answer to Mr. Morley’s speech at 
Bristol on October 29th. Mr. Goschen replied to the taunts 
levelled against the distrust of juries in Ireland by pointing out 
how, in similar cases, there is much the same amount of distrust 
of juries in the United States, more jurors having been chal- 
lenged in the Cronin trial, for instance, and told to stand aside, 
than inany trialin Ireland. Mr. Goschen took very calmly the 
imprisonment of twenty-two Irish Members of Parliament for 
short terms for misleading the people of Ireland into resistance 
to the law. They could hardly, he said, have better deserved 
punishment than by so misleading an ignorant peasantry. He 
quoted a municipal election in a town of Kerry, in which two 
Unionists have beaten the Nationalist, who was last year at 
the top of the poll with a great majority, as proof that popular 
feeling is returning into more loyal channels in Ireland; and 
he added that letters from Ireland assert that tenants have 
not exhibited such cheerful and pleasant faces for eleven years 
back. In regard to Mr. Morley’s remark that to discover a 
passable State Legislature and Administration for Ireland is a 
much easier task than was the construction of the United States 
Constitution, Mr. Goschen declared that, on the contrary, he 
thought the latter much the easier task of the two, for it did 
not involve the breaking-up of a great historical Constitution 
in order to find room in it for a brand-new State quite without 
any natural links to the political world with which it is to be 
loosely associated. 

This was the part of Mr. Goschen’s speech on which Lord 
Rosebery chiefly fastened in his acrid speech of the following 
day at the Anchor Society. Lord Rosebery vehemently denied 
that any great constitutional revolution is contemplated by 
the Gladstonians. They are not going to alter Magna Charta, 
he said, nor Habeas Corpus, nor trial by jury, nor to abolish 
the Throne or Lords or Commons. They are only going to 
amend an Act passed alike by the Irish and the English Legis- 
latures, without any proper appeal to the people, eighty-nine 
years ago. Be it so; but Lord Rosebery admits that they are 
not going to restore the old relations between England and 
Ireland, but are going to replace the present relations by 
utterly new ones, of which he can give no account and for 
which, therefore, he can offer no apology. Evidently he 
belongs to the Gladstonian section which is disposed to reject 
Federalism, and to prefer leaving the Irishmen to interfere with 
English and Scotch affairs, thongh the English and Scotch 
are to have no right to interfere with Irish affairs; and he 
thinks that the English people will be willing to press the 
Irish to go on governing us in spite of our having resigned 
all right to interfere with them, except on the most urgent 
and exceptional occasions. He might as well propose to a 
group of men on strike, to give votes on the conduct of their 
strike to another group who will neither make any sacrifice 
for the strike, nor can derive any benefit from it. 


In the Dolphin Society on Wednesday (Colston Sane 
Michael Hicks-Beach and Mr. Goschen both toucheg ne 4 
ject of fusion between the Tories and Libera] Unioniss mi. 
former expressing a very earnest hope that this qj ry te 
place before the next General Election. It jg ni tae 
Michael Beach, a mere question of names. §o far ving 
knows, there is absolutely no great public question on _ 
the Liberal Unionists and Conservatives are dividea. cy 
on all the great social questions of the day,—the imeem 
of working men’s houses, the reduction of the evils of iat 
or any effective reform conceived in the general Spirit of on, 
factory legislation, they would act as one man, No pity 
but what would the Radical Unionists say on the reform o 
the House of Lords, or the Disestablishment of the Wel 
Church? On the latter subject, Mr. Chamberlain and m 
who follow him are deeply committed. As the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer said in commenting on this part of Sir Micha] 
Beach’s address, this is rather a question for the rank and 
file than for the leaders. Are there not a good many Liberals 
who would gag at fusion, and who might even be repelled } 
it into neutrality or Gladstonianism? A _ politician who . 
given up his accustomed name is very apt to feel as if he Were 
dressed in a foreign costume, and to move awkwardly, slowly 
reluctantly. The question of name, for rank and file especially, 
is a momentous one. i 


Sir William Harcourt, at Stratford on Tuesday, devote 
himself in great measure to chaffing Mr. W. H. Smith, and the 
Times for suggesting that the public orators of the day shoul 
all take as their models the discourses of Mr. W. H. Smith, 
He professed to be himself anxious to do so, and hoped that 
when he sat down, his hearers would remark that there was 
nothing in what he had been saying, for in that case he should 
have been successful. But that is certainly not the effect upon 
us of Sir William Harcourt’s speeches. He always appears 
to us to have been saying something as different as possible 
from the fact,—as when, for instance, he said on Tuesday 
that the Allotments Act of the Government had been a total 
failure. If Sir William Harcourt could only manage to make 
a speech which had nothing in it, he would deserve congratula. 
tion for having suppressed so much that is mischievous. His 
speeches are usually almost all error, flavoured and made 
palatable bya modicum of effervescent humour or high spirits, 
But so misleading an orator has no right to high spirits, 
There is something almost shocking in the light-heartedness 
which popularises so much mischief. 





At Ipswich, on Tuesday, Mr. Balfour delivered a vay 
weighty speech in answer to the Southport address of M. 
Gladstone. He examined the marvellous assertion that the 
Crimes Act had been directed against combinations legal in 
England, and showed what it had really done. In Kerry, for 
instance, the Crimes Act had brought to justice the criminals 
concerned in four separate murders and six separate murder- 
ous attacks, criminals who could not have been brought to 
justice without the Crimes Act; and the result has been that 
Kerry now shows the most marvellous improvement in its 
social condition. Mr. Balfour also showed how utterly 
untrue it is that combinations are put down in Ireland 
which would be perfectly lawful in England, and he 
remarked rather happily on Mr. Gladstone’s curious epithet 
for the “Plan of Campaign” that it is “extra-legal,” which 
is only Mr. Gladstone’s way of saying that it is illegal, 
but that he does not want to say so. He tested Mr. Glad. 
stone’s assertion that the passing of the Bill proposed by 
Mr. Parnell in 1886 would have prevented the necessity 
for the “Plan of Campaign” by the cases of the Ponsonby 
and Olphert estates, on neither of which would it have 
reduced the rents or arrears nearly so much as the landlords 
themselves had offered to reduce them. And he declared it 
to be a gross insult to English working men to say that they 
would have anything to do with such combinations as the 
“Plan of Campaign.” He showed how untrue it is that the 
priesthood in Ireland have in general held back the people 
from transgressions of the law, though, of course, there are 
distinguished exceptions; and he concluded a very masterly 
speech by pointing out how impossible it is to cure suddenly 
of sympathy with crime, a population that have grown UP 
under the influence of the National League. No speaker of 
| the day is so cogent in his arrays of fact as Mr. Balfour. 
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ho believe in Imperial Federation should read a 

from Sir T. Cockburn-Campbell, member of the Legisla- 
letter 170 +1 of Western Australia, published in Friday’s 
tive nag will there find how much authority Australians 
a ed to leave to a British Parliament. The Colonial 
are Tee ied by public opinion in this country, has hesitated 
i 4 over to the forty thousand Colonists of Western 
” wh a million of square miles of territory—that is, a 
ae larger than the whole of Western Europe—and the 
er ‘ Se it is believed, yielded. Sir T. Cockburn-Campbell, 
Co pid obviously a well-informed and experienced man, 
oe that the people of Great Britain and Ireland 
” T aaihied to do with the matter. that the land belongs 
al to the Colonists or to “ the people of the Empire,”—that 
b , presume, under the new principle of majorities being 
. uate the natives of India, who have never heard of the 
prea of Australia. The British view is to Australians, 
ee writer in a fine burst of localism, not only “inapplicable, 


Those W 


s the . ae 
A exasperating also, from the assumption of superiority it 
presupposes. We repudiate, absolutely and emphatically, the 


view that we are in a state of vassalage to the United King- 
dom.” If Sir T. Cockburn-Campbell repudiates the notion 
that he isa subject of the “ British ” Crown, he should lay aside 
his purely British title; but that is a detail. We only quote 
his words to show the kind of treatment the “Kingdom ” 
would receive if it were merged in the “Empire.” It would 
be snubbed every minute, and at last, as the outlying members 
grew strong, treated as a disagreeable encumbrance on the 
general household. The fate of Holland is a better one than 
that, for at least it preserves to Holland an individual life. 


J. W. Laurie, the pattern-maker, accused of murdering a 
tourist named Rose on Goatfell, was on November 9th found 
guilty, and sentenced to death. The evidence, which to most 
men will seem absolute, did not convince one or two of the 
jury; but Scotch law, wiser than our own, does not insist on 
a unanimity which, in Scotland especially, where people are 
born arguing, can seldom be honestly attained. We have 
said enough of the case, not in itself an interesting one, else- 
where, but may quote here Mr. B. St. B. Joule’s testimony to 
a curious survival of superstition. Mr. Rose’s boots were 
found buried under water, having been placed there, not by the 
murderer, but by the Highland constable, who, in accordance 
with ancient tradition, wished to lay the ghost of the murdered 
man. Mr. Joule writes from Rothesay, and is doubtless 
well informed; but can this particular superstition be 
called “ancient”? The world has fancied that the use of a 
covering for the feet is a recent innovation in the Highlands. 
Or was the burial of any article of dress a sufficient consola- 
tion to the murdered man, and the boots only buried by the 
constable because they were handiest for the purpose? 


Mr. Chamberlain made on Wednesday an amusing speech 
to the Master-Bakers’ Association of Birmingham. He had 
an idea, he said, that something in a trade affected the politics 
of the traders. Thus, “a shoemaker or a tailor is almost always 
a Radical, a butcher is almost always a Conservative, and a 
baker is usually a staunch Liberal,—I hope I may say, a Liberal 
Unionist. How that happens I do not know.” We should say 
that the old explanation was the true one. A shoemaker is 
Radical because his work leaves his mind free, and he is always 
speculating on politics and religion, a process which with the 
ignorant usually ends either in Radicalism and scepticism, or 
in old Toryism and fanatic faith. A tailor is a Radical because 
he fancies himself despised, popular speech being full of 
opprobrium for him; a butcher is a Conservative because he 
isa capitalist; and a baker is a Liberal because he sees too 
much of the misery of the world. It is, however, the last which 
strikes Mr. Chamberlain as singular, because baking is the most 
conservative of trades, the processes being as old as the days of 
the Pharaohs. That is true, and will probably remain true to 
the Judgment Day; but then, it is also true of all necessary 
processes. Man is very clever, but he has not invented, and 
will not invent, a new mode of growing a tree—say, on water 
or a scientific method of dispensing with seed, or a manner 
of cooking without fire, or a way of weaving which does not 
involve use of warp and woof. Oddly enough, too, he has 
found no substitute for food, though that would seem, if 
Radical doctrines are true, far the worthiest object of search. 
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All mankind could then strike at once, and assert perfect 
equality, and be as free of misery and as civilised as Otaheitans 
when discovered by Cook. 


The Secretary of State for India has restored the old age 
for admission to the Civil Service. From 1892, a candidate 
must be above twenty-one and under twenty-three on April 1st 
of the year in which the competition takes place. This is a 
step backward, but in the right direction. The early age 
recently adopted in order to prevent the excessive competition 
of Bengalees, sent out men too immature, gave an unfair 
“pull” to Irishmen, who develop quicker than Englishmen 
or Scotchmen, and seriously injured the lads who competed, 
and who were forced to cram themselves too early. Nothing 
is said in the notification of the extremely difficult problem, 
the admission of natives to the Service. Bengalees can com- 
pete at the later age, and if they can compete, will beat 
Englishmen, their specialty being admirable capacity for 
acquiring a book-knowledge of any subject whatsoever. They 
would get all the Mandarinships if they were admitted to the 
competition at Pekin. Nevertheless, as the warrior-races of 
India do not intend to be governed by Bengalees—we say 
nothing of the Englishmen in India, for Englishmen have no 
rights left—it is necessary to make restrictions, and their 
kind and extent present a problem that puzzles statesmen. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer wrote a long letter to the Times of 
yesterday defending himself in reply to an extremely able 
letter of Professsor Huxley’s in the Times of Wednesday, 
—a letter pointed at his assertion that the ethics he had 
taught in his book were “absolute ethics.” In these “ absolute 
ethics” Professor Huxley evidently does not believe. The 
kernel of Mr. Spencer’s reply is that “the conception of a 
better is not possible without the conception of a best.” In 
ethical matters at all events, that is just what we should 
strenuously deny, asserting, on the contrary, that the concep- 
tion of a “best” is itself nothing but a relative “ best,” a 
“better ” than some other “better,” which last, again, was a 
gradually evolved correction of what we had found faulty and 
susceptible of improvement. The child’s “best” is different 
from the man’s “best;’ «nd the average man’s“ best” is different 
from the saint’s “ best.” In a word, the ‘‘ best” in ethics is 
only “ bettermost,” and not like a mathematical ideal capable 
of perfect definition. We believe that the central defect of 
Mr. Herbert Spencer’s ethics is in the assumption that you 
can conceive an ideally perfect state of society, from the con- 
sideration of which it is possible to deduce the steps to be 
taken for the amelioration of society as we have it. 

As to the land controversy itself, nothing can be more 
remarkable than the sharpness and point with which Mr. 
Morley’s “heckler,” Mr. Laidler, who signs himself “ Brick- 
layer,” condenses the abstractions and axioms of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s youthful book, “Social Statics,” in the Times of 
yesterday. There is in certain enthusiastic propagandists’ 
brains a sort of special affinity for dangerous abstractions 
which will suit their purpose, almost like the special affinity 
which you see in the hands of children of a martial race for 
the use of the sword. ‘“ Absolute ethics” are just the tools 
for men of this kind; and however little danger there may be 
of the average English workman learning to love them, they 
can hardly be used without mischievous effect by such able 
agitators as Mr. Laidler in any society so inflammable as 
that of the masses of Englishmen under the influence 
of an active though superficial intellectual ferment, is be- 
coming. The real answer to the speculative declamations 
of metaphysicians and agitators on the right of man to 
the soil, is that given by Sir Louis Mallet in the able 
letter in Tuesday’s Times,—namely, that no institution, ex- 
cept private property in land on the one hand, and a State 
despotism absolutely involving serfage on the other, could 
effect that adaptation of the demand for land to the supply of 
land which brings about an adequate distribution of population 
over the surface of the earth. If the agitators are not in favour 
of giving to the State the right to deport men when it pleases 
and whither it pleases, they must give in their adherence to 
the principle of private property in land, however much they 
dislike it. My. Laidler should study Sir Louis Mallet’s weighty 
letter. 


Bank Rate, 5 per cent. 
New Consols (2}) were on Friday 97} to 97. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE FORCE OF POLITICAL NAMES. 


HE chief impression which was produced upon us by 
the account of the Birmingham Conference on 
Monday was one of pathos. There is surely something 
genuinely pathetic in the vehemence with which average 
electors who wish for precisely the same policy at the 
present moment, insist to each other that, to use the 
language of a poet who was writing of a very different 
kind of separating medium,—a separating medium between 
lovers,—“ A gulf lies between us, our different past.” Here 
are these Birmingham Liberal Unionists and Birmingham 
Tories, absolutely agreed as to what should be done now, 
none of them inclined to reproach the Government for 
doing too little, none of them inclined to reproach the 
Government for doing too much, thoroughly content in 
one division with the Home Secretary as their repre- 
sentative, thoroughly content in other divisions with 
Mr. Chamberlain 2nd Mr. J. A. Bright as their re- 
presentatives, and nevertheless disputing with emotion, 
with passion, with pertinacity, whether they have their fair 
share of representatives who, besides agreeing with both 
sections of the united party now, agreed in times now 
long past with their own distinct section of that party. 
It is a very curious controversy, and it is hard to say 
whether it testifies most pathetically to the unreality of 
the new political zeal, or to the ideality of the old political 
memories. ‘Two sets of men, who have not the slightest 
notion of quarrelling about what they wish to be done, 
are quarrelling in Birmingham, and quarrelling bitterly, 
as to the justice of expecting more of them than need be 
to return as their representative one who, though he would 
express their views admirably now, would have represented 
their views very badly four years ago. The Birmingham 
Tories say that, according to the compact between the 
Liberal Unionists and the Tories, in the case of Glad- 
stonian seats which it was hoped to win, the candidate 
who would have most chance of success was to be sup- 
ported cordially by both sections; that in the Bordesley 
Division of Birmingham, a former Conservative candidate, 
Mr. Walter Showell, would have had the best chance, 
and would have been accepted cordially by the Liberal 
Unionists, if he had not refused at the last moment 
to be put in nomination; that it was only on his 
refusal that Mr. Jesse Collings, a Liberal Unionist, 
was brought forward; and that this ought to be re- 
garded as showing that the Tories had a right to two 
out of the seven Birmingham seats, and that it was only 
the accident that a particular Conservative was unwilling 
to stand, which deprived them of one of the two. The 
Liberal Unionists say that, as a matter of fact, it was a 
Liberal Unionist who carried the Bordesley seat, and that, 
too, with very languid help from the Tories, who were dis- 
gusted at the tardy refusal of their own candidate to come 
forward, and who gave the Liberal Unionists very feeble 
help in Bordesley in return for the cordial help given by 
the Liberal Unionists to the Tories in the election of the 
Home Secretary for the Eastern Division of Birmingham ; 
and that after the Liberal Unionist had won the seat, and 
won it with such very languid Tory help, it is impossible 
to deem it rightfully a Tory preserve. To us, the con- 
troversy seems too intricate to admit of anything like a 
positive and unhesitating judgment; but the interesting 
aspect of the matter to us is not what Lord Salisbury 
and Lord Hartington, who are to decide it, ought 
to think,—for we find it very difficult to imagine 
how they will go about the task of, making up their 
minds that there is any “ought” in the matter,—but 
that strife should rage so high on the question whether 
one out of seven or two out of seven Birmingham seats 
should be filled by Unionists who would like it to be known 
that they formerly belonged to the party which resisted 
change, and whether five out of seven or six out of seven 
of those seats should be filled by Unionists who would 
like it to be known that they formerly belonged to the party 
which desired change. Such a dispute is not like a quarrel 
between Capulets and Montagues, but between Capulets 
one of whose ancestors was a Montague, and Capulets of 
pure blood ; or between Montagues with a Capulet taint in 
the blood, and Montagues pure and unalloyed. Is it to 
be ascribed to want of practical hold on the present, or to 





the enthusiasm of memory, that such a dispute a 
should seriously endanger, as it may seriously pak this 
the hearty co-operation of the different ‘sectio oy 
Unionists, not merely in Birmingham, but in Enplass 
at large? We suppose that both these fac Gand 
be admitted to have a share in the peril of the git 
tion. If Tories were hearty Unionists enoy c 
say, ‘Perish the name of Tory rather than that h 
Union should be repealed, or virtually repealeq? bn 
should not have had this dispute. Nay, if the ayo be 
Tory elector had had less pride in remembering that h 
always did vote against the policy of change, and that he 
could not bear to be supposed a Chamberlainite, even fos 
the sake of preventing a most disastrous change jp the 
future, we should not have had this dispute. Itis partly the 
inadequacy with which the Birmingham Tory realises that 
it is a vast deal more important to defeat this great @laq 
stonian revolution than to be labelled accurately in relation 
to a time now long past, and partly the vivacity with which 
he realises that he always used to vote against the Radicals 
of whom he is now condemned to be the ally, that makes 
the present condition of things in Birmingham s0 bitter 
to him. And, similarly, the Liberal Unionist can bear 
almost anything better than to find himself labelled g 
Tory. He has been in the habit of boasting of his 
Liberalism all his life. He thinks the policy of the Union 
strictly Liberal, and even democratic. He cannot endure the 
reproach of having changed his views, which he knows that 
he has not changed. And to be represented by a man who 
four or five years ago was a Tory, and who calls himself 
a Tory still, seems to him almost a degradation. The 
name of Liberal is to him half his political patrimony, 
He would as soon be charged with cowardice at school 
as with any love for Tories, and so he haggles for the 
strict observance of the compact between Liberal Unionists 
and Tories almost with the pertinacity, not to say the 
cruelty, of a political Shylock who will not give up one 
grain of his pound of flesh. 


What adds a good deal to the irony of the situation is 
that the Tories perfectly well know, not only at Birming- 
ham but elsewhere, that the age of Toryism, properly so. 
called, is past, and that the Tory Party can never again take 
up that position of haughty caste prejudice which at one 
time appeared to give them so happy a sense of superiority 
over the Liberal Party. Perhaps this is the very secret 
of their passionate clinging to the party name,—that the 
thing which it once represented is gone by for ever. The 
sort of scorn for ignorant popular cries which Coriolanus 
expresses so powerfully in Shakespeare’s play, can no 
longer receive even the faintest utterance without de- 
stroying every chance for a Parliamentary candidate ; and 
it may well be that the complete disappearance of the thing 
has rather increased the fervour of attachment to the 
name. We hold that the Liberal Unionists are so secure 
of the future, so secure that popular Liberalism in reality, 
whatever be the name, must always be part and parcel 
of the creed of every section of the people that is to 
to have any strong representation in Parliament, that if 
there is a plausible case for their opponents, they might 
afford to give way without risking anything of the 
smallest political significance. Mr. Walter Showell, had 
he been returned for Bordesley, would have given just 
the same votes as Mr. Jesse Collings, and these votes 
would have been, in effect, Liberal and not Conservative 
votes. Toryism is now a name, Liberal Unionism is still a 
thing. The shadow of the past is on the name of Toryism, 
but it has passed away from the Tory policy ; and that 
being so, the Liberal Unionists can afford to be magnani- 
mous, if it should appear on careful consideration that 
there is a plausible excuse for magnanimity. Further 
than that we cannot go. The details of the dispute as to 
Bordesley and Central Birmingham, and what Mr. Walter 
Showell would have done, and what the Tories failed to do 
for Mr. Jesse Collings, are so difficult and intricate, that 
unenlightened Londoners should not undertake to form 4 
clear judgment upon them. We only hope that it may be 
settled in a way to preserve the cordial mutual under- 
standing of the two sections of the party, and that whatever 
the Tories may do, the Liberal Unionists will not fail in 
magnanimity. There are a great many more nominal Tories 
in the country than Liberal Unionists. But there are 4 
vastly greater number of real Liberal Unionists than there 
~. of Tories. The true Tory is as extinct as the true 
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LAST TUESDAY IN PARIS. 


nted last week on the apparent content of 
the majority of Frenchmen with their Government 
«plain men,” content so surprising that it is hard for 
of “pie d full of the past history of France to believe in 
my —" or permanence. France has been supposed to 
™ ip a like Henri IV., not a ruler like M. Tirard; 
tif +t has changed its taste, a new community must have 
er mene of Tuesday. The peasantry, it must 
by : forgotten, do demand even of their “ plain men” 
“ ality which such men do not always exhibit, and in 
pet 3 the bourgeoisie of France usually falls short. They 
: Wn show themselves determined, must put down in- 
poe whether particularist or social, at once, without 
and without caring much what quantity of 
blood they shed. In this respect the French are not in 
the least like the English. The English will put down 
revolt among darker races with terrific “energy,” and 
do not on such occasions count their slain; but when 
the insurgents or rioters are white men and fellow-sub- 
jects, Englishmen use the rifle with exceeding reluctance, 
count the dead with a sort of humiliation, and never lose a 
remorseful inclination to regard the contest as at best a 
most regrettable incident. The French simply demand 
that the insurrection be suppressed at once, and being by 
nature logical, so long as the end is secured, condone the 
means, in advance and afterwards, however sanguinary 
they may be. Moreover, they never hate the man who has 
given the order. Napoleon I. was made by the slaughter 
he inflicted on “the Sections.” Louis Philippe was 
despised because in 1848 he would not issue the order 
for the whiff of grapeshot which at that time would 
have scattered the unformed Republican Party to all the 
winds. Louis Napoleon was never so much as disliked, 
outside Paris, for the slaughter of December, 1851, which 
was a needless massacre, and would have driven English- 
men crazy with fury, but which, by showing that he dared 
slay, built up his glittering throne. Even so late as 1871, 
M. Thiers, after ordering a storm of the poor quarters 
of Paris, allowed many thousand persons, half of them 
crypto-lunatics, to be executed ; and, outside Paris again, 
lost no popularity by an “example” which grave French- 
men to this hour declare to be still the protection of 
France against the Commune. The Government of plain 
men on Tuesday, though they killed nobody, showed pre- 
cisely this kind of nerve. It is nonsense to say the 
Boulangists intended no mischief. They had a heavy vote 
in Paris, where the people are more under the dominion 
of ideas than the peasantry are, and they thought 
if they could organise a demonstration against the 
Chamber, that it might be swollen to enormous propor- 
tions, that it might terrorise the Chamber, that a regiment, 
perhaps secured in advance, might refuse to fire; and 
that then—then anything might happen. The Govern- 
ment, quite aware of the plot, decided to use force— 
that is, if necessary, to fire volleys—concentrated a large 
force of gendarmes, old soldiers who “stand no nonsense,” 
brought up from the South two regiments of cavalry, who 
in France are usually anti-Radical, as horsemen are apt to 
be everywhere, and gave the usual intimation that the 
demonstration would be suppressed by any necessary 
means. The Boulangists surrendered at once. They had 
n0 leader present, and no chance at all, for in our day the 
bravest mob in the world cannot get a supply of scientific 
cartridges, and is withered helplessly by the fire of even a 
small body of thoroughly equipped troops. The Boulangists 
were, in fact, beaten by open and visible preparations for 
their extinction by military force. Everybody in Paris 
understood, and plainly saw, what had happened; the news 
was Immediately known all through the departments; and 
we may rely on it, the new respect felt for the Government 
‘8 untinctured with either humiliation or regret. The 
English correspondents remark on the strangeness of such 
a display of naked military force under Republican in- 
stitutions; but they are representing English sentiment, and 
uot French thought. Frenchmen, trained, it may be, by their 
history, but obeying also their own notion of what civilisa- 
ton means, detest disorder in the streets, or in any large 
strict of country, and judge a Government respectfully 
r contemptuously, we will not say according to the 
severity, but certainly according to the rapidity with which 
such disorder is suppressed. They, in fact, respect civilisa- 
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power. That content will be greatly increased | 





tion—which in their eyes is order—more than they respect 
citizens’ lives. That this is the view of the French Govern- 
ment is certain, for its members themselves allege that 
they are at last free to govern, the vote of the country 
having re-established the Republic. We believe they judge 
accurately, and that, much as the collapse of Boulangism 
has done for the Republic, the method of suppressing the 
Boulangist demonstration has done still more. 

Another remarkable result follows from this occurrence. 
It lays bare the fact, no doubt always existing, but since 
1872 rather carefully concealed, that the French Repub- 
licans are determined to face the old problem of French 
rulers in the old way. The Parisians, in their own belief, 
made the Revolution ; and though that is an exaggeration, 
both the National Assembly and the Convention repre- 
senting all France, they certainly succeeded in making 
themselves dreaded as the true Revolutionary Army. 
From that time forth, therefore, every stable Govern- 
ment in France has, openly or secretly, relied on the 
acquiescence or approval or loyalty of the provinces, 
and has at the same time held Paris by the throat. The 
first Napoleon, who, we should recollect, was always 
in much personal danger from assassins, would have 
fusilladed Parisian insurgents without scruple, and deeply 
as his victories gratified Parisian feeling, never lett 
Paris unwatched. The Government of Louis Philippe, 
which with many excellences and a quite exceptional power 
of bringing great men to the front, developed the hatred 
of the workmen for the bourgeoisie into a sort of 
mania, held the city through a National Guard all 
belonging to one class, and consciously organised in 
order to repress dangerous movement from below. 
Louis Napoleon avowedly governed Paris by repression, 
and the Republic has drifted into the same course. 
Opposition is expected in Paris, and disregarded, because 
Paris contains only a twelfth of the French population, 
which votes in equal electoral districts, and because nine 
of the other twelfths—we allow for Marseilles, Lyons, 
and some other large towns—will cheerfully allow Paris to 
be moderated with the rifle. That is surely one of the 
strangest political phenomena in the world, and though 
it has been mentioned a thousand times, and the 
epigram, ‘France is a Monarchy with a Republic for 
capital,” has graved itself into all men’s thoughts, we 
have never seen a satisfactory explanation. Why should 
Paris, which is filled with the élite of all France, sucking 
up as it does all brain and energy from the provinces, never, 
except at moments, agree with France, but always want a 
Republic when the country desires a Monarchy, or a 
Dictator when the country is content with a Parliament. 
If it is a Republic, why is it not content when France is 
one also ? or if it is essentially a pleasure city, longing for 
the splendour and glitter of a Court, why must it always 
detest the King or the Cesar who gives it what it wants r 
We believe that the best explanation, though none can 
be perfect, is that Paris really contains two cities separated 
even in locality,—a city of pleasure, and a city of exces- 
sively hard work, made all the harder because the Parisian 
workman puts brain into his labour; and that both are 
typically Gallic, the pleasure city being tainted with vice 
and a passion for frivolous expenditure, the working city 
being tainted with the deep envy of superiors, and especially 
of superiors leading joyous or “ podded” lives—as the 
French describe the lives of well-to-do citizens—which is, 
next to a certain essential cruelty, the great drawback to 
the French character. The pleasure city can be contented 
by a Sovereign with a gay Court, and openly lax morality, 
or by a Republic with an Exhibition drawing the whole 
world; but the working city never can be, for be the 
Government what it may, the pleasure city by its side 
always seems hatefully rich and gay and satisfied with 
itself. Whatever the cause, the fact exists, and until 
it can be made to disappear, the Republic must 
present the strange spectacle of Ministers elected by 
universal suffrage prohibiting a demonstration, with the 
threat understood and seen—for the armed force was on 
the ground—that all who resisted the order would be shot 
onthe spot. There should be a remedy somewhere, and we 
are not sure that one might not be found in a liberal law 
of outdoor relief—that was the Roman plan, anyhow, under 
circumstances wonderfully similar, and it succeeded in 
stopping insurrection, thongh it debased the people, as 
every Poor-Law does in some measure—but we see no sign 


of its being found ; and until it is found, even a Republican 
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Government must always rely upon its soldiers,—that is, 
must conciliate the source of its greatest danger. For the 
one contingency in which the Government of plain men 
would break down with a smash is a great war. It is 
doubtful if the Army would obey them, certain that defeat 
would destroy them, and almost an impossibility—not 
quite, or France might despair of her future—that they 
should find in a victorious French General a patriot like 
George Washington. 


THE STANDARD ON LORD SALISBURY. 


5s ror was not very much in Lord Salisbury’s Guild- 
hall speech of Saturday, but we cannot agree with 
the Standard that he missed an opportunity in not declaring 
his sympathy with all efforts to raise the material and 
moral condition of working men, at least if that declara- 
tion is to be taken in what is now its usual sense. It is 
not Lord Salisbury’s business to play Mr. Labouchere’s 
part, nor is it the duty of any Prime Minister to raise 
vague hopes which he has no definite plan for satisfying. 
Nobody doubts that the Government would be delighted 
to give all working electors a dead heave in prosperity if 
they only knew how; but they do not know how, nor does 
anybody else. The Liberals talk philanthropy, and many 
of them are entirely sincere; but they produce no plan 
except a large distribution of allotments, which will in 
practice, even if carried to the furthest conceivable point, 
benefit only the 600,000 agricultural labourers who, with 
their families, are less than a tenth of the population. Allot- 
ments will not remove the dislike of the dullness of country 





life, which is the cause of the internal immigration ; and it | 


is extremely doubtful, from Mr. Booth’s careful statistics, 
whether it is not the safety of children in our healthy cities, 
rather than any movement of population, which so increases 
the competition for urban labour. That plans might be 
arranged in the way of insurances which would greatly 
assuage some forms of human misery, there is no doubt 
whatever, any more than there is a doubt that if every 
family had a freehold house, every family would be less 
apprehensive of eviction. But there is no evidence that as 
yet the workmen wish for State-controlled insurances, and 
some evidence that they do not; while the rehousing of the 
people, though it is an object never to be lost sight of, is a 
gigantic undertaking which will take twenty years, will 
cost as much as a great war, and will at first create furious 
discontent, the people to be benefited detesting the violent 
disturbance which is the preliminary of all rebuilding. For 
Lord Salisbury to have thrown out even a hint of either of 
these schemes would have been a dereliction of duty, even 
if it had drawn votes; and we give below some reasons for 


doubting whether he would even have attracted votes. It | 


is, of course, possible to promise that “taxation on the 
poor” shall be lightened; but it is necessary to attend 
to facts even in adjusting taxation. Rating, it is 
possible, requires reform, though the rating of ground- 
rents, even if just, is a question of some dubiety, 
as these ground-rents have been bought and sold for 
centuries on the assumption that they are, as regards 
taxation, personalty ; but only two taxes, that on tea—the 
poor avoiding coffee—and that on tobacco, now fall upon 
the poor, except the one on alcohol, which they wish to 
preserve. Moreover, as our statistical contemporary, the 
Economist, showed conclusively last week, when discussing 
the thirty-seven workmen’s ‘‘ budgets” sent up to the 
Board of Trade, the whole taxation of a workman 
who does not drink hard is actually less in propor- 
tion than a single tax—the Income-tax—which the richer 
man must pay. That there are terrible disparities in the 
comfort of our population, Lord Salisbury would admit 
as freely as any philanthropist in England, and that they 
should be removed if possible; but no one has yet 
devised a plan for removing them, and till such a 
plan is formulated, her Majesty’s Ministers are the last 
persons who ought to make “popular” speeches about 
it. Bishop Barry may be justified in drawing a contrast 
between a City dinner which cost £3,000 and the old 
woman who died of want upon the doorstep, for a Bishop 
is understood to plead for counsels of perfection, and to 
be ea officio something of a rhetorician; but a Premier 
who did the same thing would be accused of viewiness, 
and asked whether the accident of locality made any 
difference, and whether it would be possible for the State 
to secure to the old woman more than healthy shelter, 








. Pte. 
adequate food, and warm clothing, all of whj 
by oe already. ” sae. Secued 
As to the party advantage of the course re 
by the Standard, we must also differ from its ons 
Our contemporary says :—‘ We must agree with thtenae 
assert that what the bulk of the English electora] — 
thinking of is not the condition of Ireland, but the; 
condition, and that it will avail the Government Mee 
Unionist Party nothing at the polls to have pacified Ire} a 
vindicated in that country the majesty of the lay _ 
even placed land-tenure on a firm and friendly footin ve 
long as Ministers cannot also plead that they lent ie 
played a lively, persevering, and sympathetic interest nf 
the material, educational, and moral advancement of de 
working man in this country.” That a section of the 
electors entertain these sentiments, we have repeated 
acknowledged, and have pointed out that it is 
tliis section Mr. Labouchere appeals, in hopes that iy 


Commendaj 


| controlling so many votes, he may compel the Liberal 


Party as a whole to accept New Radical candidates, But 
that the bulk of the electors are on this side, we take leay, 
to question. The bulk of the electors are fairly conifort 
able, and recognise clearly that, except in certain details 
such as throwing the cost of primary education wholly oy 
the rates and taxes, the State can do very little to increase 
their material comfort. It cannot fix the rate of wages 
if it tries, or even decree a_ legal day, upon which 
again, they are among themselves by no means unani. 
mous. On the other hand, with every fresh speech 
from Mr. Labouchere, and every new “ philanthropic” 
scheme to be worked out through taxation, there is growin 
up a sincere fear that property will be attacked, a fear 


| ° . . 
| which every week increases the Conservative forces, A 


party is arising, which we might describe as that of the 
Keonomists, which is determined to resist all measures of 
expropriation, and all unfair taxation, even if defensible 
from the philanthropic side, a party to which we see Pro. 
fessor Huxley, in his admirable letter in Tuesday’s Times 
has given his adhesion. This party, if once fairly alarmed, 
will include not only all who have anything to lose— 
a much greater number even in England than many 
people suppose--but all whose hope it is on some 
fortunate day to have something to lose, which may turn 
out to be a clear majority in the country. It will certainly 
be an extremely large number, and will increase the 
moment Mr. Gladstone resigns the leadership of Opposi- 
tion, the guarantee for the capitalists who still with many 
hesitations follow him, being not his ideas, but his personal 
character as economist and moralist. Of that party Lord 
Salisbury is the natural head, and the Conservatives are the 
natural advance-guard ; and to throw away the advantage 
of their support, even were that under the circumstances 
possible, would certainly not be good tactics. It would 
dismay the Liberal Unionists, who are beginning to dread 
the views of the advanced Radicals upon other questions 
than the unity of the Kingdom, and it would probably so 
disgust the Conservatives that they would abstain from 
voting. They are quite willing to raise the condition of 
the poor, popular discontent being always the least con- 
servative of forces; but they desire to limit their efforts 
by the rules of justice, one of which is that every man 
holds fairly acquired property just as he holds Consols,— 
that is, by contract with the State, which it is “ Turkish,” 
as Lord Derby recently said, for the State to break. If 
Conservatives and Radicals are to outbid each other m 
philanthropic expenditure, which must ultimately be sup- 
plied by confiscation, property will go to pieces first, and 
the national sense of morality afterwards. If the State 


may help itself to other men’s property on philanthropie 


principles, so may any one else, if he means to give It 
away, which is the morality of Robin Hood, and not of 
Christianity. , 

The spread of the habit of making “sympathy” the 
touchstone of character and statesmanship, which 18 
indicated in the Standard’s article, is the spread, we fear, 
of sentimentality, not of Christian love. It does not 
indicate kindliness so much as scepticism, which, after 
doubting whether there is a God, doubts whether man has 
any rights except to distribute what he has. In half the 
comments upon Sir Sydney Waterlow’s really splendid gift 
of this week to London—a gift all the more valuable 
because it prevents building instead of fostering it—We 
find the remark that others should follow his example. 
Certainly, if others wish ; but if they do not wish ? Surely 
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a ; P ed ae ; 
e whole grace of philanthropy is destroyed, and much of its | his party are weighted ; which accordingly he does evade. 


a the heavier coercion of the multitude’s opinion. Sir 
hee Waterlow has done well, because he acted volun- 
y 


tarily ; but there is no merit in paying taxes you practically 
arly» . 
ee 
LORD ROSEBERY AT BRISTOL. 
ORD ROSEBERY is a brilliant speaker, but we 
regret to see his usual pleasant vein of sarcasm 
becoming a little, if only a little, venomous. He spoke at 


Bristol on Wednesday ina very triumphant strain, but still 
in the tone of a man who was sore as well as triumphant, 


and who could not entirely suppress a desire to wound his | 


opponents as well as to defeat them. To speak of Mr. 
Goschen as “financial agent ” of the Government was not 
at all witty, and hardly courteous ; and to declare that in 
the Unionist deliberations he saw nothing but “hatred all 
round, hatred to Treland, hatred to Mr. Gladstone, hatred 
to each other,” seems to us almost malignant. Lord 
Rosebery says of Lord Hartington that his speeches have 

rvaded the country with “the diffusive gloom of a 
November fog,” a very bad simile for the most temperate, 
incid, and distinct of all political counsels ; and whatever 
may be said, and said fairly enough, of Lord Hartington’s 


if men are to display the virtue under a régime of law, | 








entire frankness as to the uncertainty of the issue,—the | 


only point on which there was any resemblance at all to 
gloom,—it would be impossible to find speeches more com- 
pletely free from any dash of hatred than those of the 
Liberal Unionist leader. Lord Rosebery himself, however, 


may, for the very first time, be accused of showing gleams of | 


hatred towards his opponents in the speech at Bristol, and 
we think he would have done well to take the beam out of 


his own eye in order that he might see clearly to take the | : , ; : : 
| the Irish Parliament having been specially dissolved in 


mote out of his brother’s eye. 


The general purport of Lord Rosebery’s speech seems | 


tous to have been to divert attention as much as possible 


from the Irish Question, and to magnify the Liberal policy | 


on all other questions. That is a very astute policy, 


especially as the success of the Liberal Party at the polls | 
would hardly involve the redemption of any single pledge | 
except the pledge given to solve the Home-rule problem ; | é | 1 1 

allowing the Irish representatives to plead their special 
| grievances freely there, is the only endurable democratic 


whilst all or almost all the other promises would be mere 
1.0.U.’s, redeemable some time in the twentieth century. 
Is it not Mr. Gladstone’s own dictum that “ Ireland stops 
the way,” that what he calls the heavy arrears of legisla- 
tion can never be made up till after the Irish problem has 
been successfully settled ? And if Lord Rosebery knows 
when that will be, even on the hypothesis of his party’s 
victory at the next General Election, he is far more keen- 
sighted than he himself would ever have the bad taste to 
assume to be. To imagine that, in the heat of such a con- 
troversy as the controversy concerning Ireland’s demand for 
a separate Parliament and Administration, it would be 
possible, for instance, to disestablish the Scotch and Welsh 
Churches, and carry a “drastic” reform of the House of 
Lords, appears to us a mere dream. All these great efforts 
would be deferred, and must be deferred, to “a more con- 
venient season.” A Prime Minister who had the former job 
ou hishands would be about as willing to take up the latter 
jobs, with all the divisions they would cause in his own 
camp, as Felix was to hear St. Paul dilating on “ righteous- 
hess, temperance, and judgment to come.’ Nothing 
can be pleasanter for the Liberals now than to dangle 
these attractive promises before their followers, knowing 
well how exceedingly minute is the chance that in any near 


future they would be called upon to redeem them. Perhaps | 


the only advantage of having a totally unmanageable 


Problem like Irish Home-rule to solve, is that it enables | 


the party which is so overburdened, to put in any number 
of touches of picturesque politics in the background, in 
the profound confidence that in the background they must 
remain. We do not feel confident that a single one of the 


“ . i 
planks” in Lord Rosebery’s programme would be made | 


been submitted to Parliament, and we are sure that none 
of the more important and attractive elements of that pro- 
gramme could possibly be submitted to Parliament during 
the agitation of the great issue. It is, therefore, perfectly 
safe for Lord Rosebery to make the most of a policy which 
Ba mere group of “castles in Spain,” so far as the 
maeousibilities of the next Gladstonian Ministry can be 
pene yng and it furnishes him with an excellent excuse 
or evading the true difficulty with which his leader and 


the subject of practical legislation before Home-rule had | | ne ; 
| sentation now stands, is likely to work in the future. 





He delivers an exceedingly vigorous philippic against the 
notion that there is anything historically sacred in the Act 
of Union,—which we were not aware that any Unionist had 
contended,—but he observes a silence even more rigorous 
than Mr. John Morley’s, in relation to the one knotty point 
of the Gladstonian policy, the mode of solving the question 
how to keep the Irish in the Central Parliament without 
adopting an elaborate federal system. Like Mr. Morley, 
he ridicules the idea of revolutionising the Constitution in 
order to obtain a logical excuse for the Irish Parliament. 
But, unlike Mr. Morley, he does not give the slightest hint 
of how he would get over the difficulty. Mr. Morley did seem 
to us to suggest that there is no sound reason why the 
Irish should not vote our taxes and determine our criminal 
and civil law for us, after we had surrendered our right to 
vote Irish taxes and determine Irish criminal and civil law 
for them. But Lord Rosebery keeps a judicious reticence 
for the present. There is to be no great and sensational 
revolution, he says,—and there he stops. The Irish Members 
are to be retained in the Central Parliament, and the Irish 
Parliament is to spring into existence ; and that is all that 
a reasonable elector need care to know. ‘To which the 
natural reply is, that what Mr. Gladstone seemed to think 
surpassed the wit of man in 1886, it is not very unreason- 
able to feel some vivid anxiety about in 1889, especially as 
the General Election is to turn upon it. How are we to 
judge whether Mr. Gladstone’s wit in 1889 or 1892 will 
surpass what we have hitherto regarded as the extreme 
limit of the witof man? And yet, if it does not, it appears 
likely to break down in an attempt which he judged 
beyond the resources of that wit three years ago. 
Lord Rosebery is very effective when he tells us how 
the Act of Union was carried,—neither the British nor 


order to give the people the chance of declaring their 
views on the subject,—and asks if an Act so carried can 
lay claim to any special sacredness. Of course not. We 
never heard that any one ever said that it does. But this 
at least is clear,—that the solution then arrived at, that of 
representing Ireland adequately (and now, at least, much 
more than adequately) in the Central Parliament, and 


solution of the question, if the nation is not to be broken 
up into two or more fragments ; and that that is the pros- 
pect which creates such legitimate dismay in the minds of 
all genuine Englishmen. If we are to go back to the time 
before the Union, we shall go back to what we found in- 
tolerable then, and, moreover, to what the Irish themselves 
are disposed to reject now,—for they would not accept a 
separate Parliament without a separate Parliamentary Ad- 
ministration; so that they ask more, not less, than their 
old Constitution. There is no very hopeful prospect, there- 
fore, in that policy. And if we give all that Mr. Glad- 
stone proposes, we shall provide the materials for ten times 
as many quarrels as we have now, and not only the materials 
for verbal quarrels, but the materials for transforming 
verbal quarrels into physical struggles. It is not the 
historical sacredness of the Act of Union, but the firm con- 
viction of a whole series of great statesmen that Mr. Pitt 
was right in what he did,—whether he did it in the right 
way or in the wrong,—which makes it so dangerous to re- 
trace our steps. Lord Rosebery, like the other Home-rulers, 
ignores the one great difficulty, and dins the Irish dissatisfac- 
tion with things as they are into our ears. Of course the 
Irish are dissatisfied with things as they are, and will be 
dissatisfied for scores of years to come, with things as they 
will be ; but the true question is whether they are not very 
much less dissatisfied now than they would be after Mr. 
Gladstone’s heroic measure had been carried. That is a 
question for British judgment at least as much as for Irish 
judgment. We havea right to judge from the past how 
a most delicate and complicated arrangement, based on no 
clear principle, like the principle on which Irish — 

ne 


this Lord Rosebery tries to ignore. 





THE WOES OF THE PAN-AMERICANS. 


E feel a deep compassion for the delegates to the 
Pan-American Congress. They are worthy folk, 


we doubt not, and pleasant folk, and they are cruelly 
entreated. Cultivated Americans, when they speak freely, 
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are accustomed to say that they receive guests, especially 
national guests, better than we do, for being Englishmen 
fined down by climate, and with nerves nearer the surface 
than ours, they possess more of the quality of sympathy, 
understand their friends better, and have more tolerance 
for varied idiosyncrasies. Some of this is true, too—at 
least, we never met a cultivated American without tolerance, 
humorous or saturnine, written all over him—but in regard 
to these unlucky delegates, the managers of the recep- 
tion have really behaved with a brutal indifference to 
their guests’ ways worthy only of obtuse and_beef-eating 
Britishers. The poor men are all Spaniards by origin 
or by habitude of life, and Spaniards who have passed 
years of more or less prosperous existence under tropical 
or semi-tropical skies,—that is, they are Spaniards softened. 
They are, therefore, persons who keenly enjoy an easy and 
dignified life, sweetened with a trace of indolence,—or, 
shall we say, to be perfectly fair, of disregard for 
time? They can show fierce energy on occasion, but 
they think it an exhaustible possession, not to be 
frittered away on the details of daily life. They con- 
sciously enjoy their slumbers, which an Englishman, so 
far as we know, never does; they think lounging 
an amusing occupation; and they would have quite 
understood Charles II. when he called sauntering his 
true Sultana Queen. Above all, they delight in being 
at ease, without formal clothes, and in that cool and shady 
atmosphere so dear to the Asiatic and the Southerner, 
and so detestable to the male Englishman when he is not 
making love. Two dozen or more picked men of this 
type land in America, America by a thousand news- 
papers roars her welcome, and then they are clutched and 
sentenced to imprisonment in hot railroad cars, so arranged 
that they can even sleep in them, and are whirled at 
about thirty miles an hour for six thousand miles on 
end! Just imagine making your friends, and those 
friends Spanish-Americans, travel in railway-carriages 
‘four times the distance from Paris to Naples, breaking 
the journey at intervals to “see sights,” which sights 
‘were invariably vast and noisy factories, perfectly un- 
intelligible to the visitors, and inexpressibly wearisome 
in themselves, and calling that imprisonment in a vibrating 
cell an entertainment! We are not surprised that 
at one point, possibly two, but certainly one, for the 
incident was telegraphed, even Spanish-American courtesy 
to a host gave way, and the delegates, bored nearly to 
insanity, piteously begged for a day on terra firma, a 
day in which they might stretch their legs, and a 
bed in which they might rest without rocking. The 
request was granted, but considered surprising, and if 
the Spaniards got off without a levée and a speech 
of welcome, and some more mechanical triumphs to see, 
they were exceedingly lucky. It would be hard lines even 
for a bad Spanish-American to be condemned to travel by 
railway through the remainder of life; and these good 
Spanish-Americans must have felt that this doom had 
begun, and might, for all they knew, continue. It must be 
possible to travel for a good many years in the Union, and 
not see all the cities, all the factories, all the mines, all the 
contrivances for saving labour, and Mr. Blaine might 
possibly wish to show them all; and Mr. Blaine was host. 
The “vast iron and steel manufactures in Pennsylvania,” 
say the newspapers, “deeply impressed the delegates,” 
just as a steam hammer “deeply impressed” the Shah ; 
and in both instances, we fear, the impression was the same, 
—that the powerful Anglo-Saxons were unaccountable, un- 
comfortable works of God, the use of which he would 
reveal in his own good time. 

Seriously, we should doubt if’ the Spanish-Americans 
will take home any impression whatever from their 
bewildering journey, except one of fear, fear of this 
mighty race which multiplies so fast and stretches its 
territory so continuously, and masters all it acquires so 
easily, and digs such mines, and constructs such elevators, 
and uses the steam-plough over fields miles broad, and is 
so fearfully energetic that it considers a journey of six 
thousand miles by rail an entertainment. The Mexicans 
would be positively frightened ; for this terrible host, this 
new Thor, with his armies of hammermen and cunning 
artificers above-ground, and his other armies of Trolls 
underground, is their only neighbour, and though he will 
not take Mexico, intends clearly to establish American 
factories and mines, and railroads and enterprising 


banks, in “the land of the Montezumas,” and so kill ' 





out the joy and amenity of existenc 

for their comrades from fe Pe tag On 
will not be exactly frightened, for it is a far or per Bay 
Rio or to Lima; but they will, we think, diffuss Fry: to 
that if one likes peace in life, seclusion is no bad ® idea 
that it is not wise for the dwarf to go into partnership ith 
the giant, and that admiring him from a distance jg the ™ 
enjoyable as well as advisable course. He may sng ri 
and send you six thousand miles by rail. They will : 
stand why all Asiatics would, if they could edad at 
lands from European entry, and why the Christian , hed 
North has for his one idea of Heaven a place of 2 Pa 
as the old lady said who died worn out with pe 
place “ where I shall do nothing for ever and eyey.” 1 4 
will, in fact, respect, and fear, and shrink back fro “J 
North Americans, as they call them—thereby dockin i 
friends of half their grandeur—with the feeling withviek 
a recluse shrinks back from a tumultuous crowd Ind q 
even if they have all been made happy by six thon 
miles of continuous going, broken by inspections 
machinery—which we hold to be impossible to any rma 
being except an American president of a railroad, op Si 
Edward Watkin—we do ‘not see what either the ahs 
Americans or the “yellow” Americans are to get } th 
visit. The Spanish-Americans will hardly introduce North 
Americans to make their “improvements,” for improv 
Americans rule likeimproving Europeans in Asia. Theyear 
not send America new supplies of things, for the American 
policy is to grow and to make and to sell everything at home 
and so secure, at any cost to consumers, variety of occupation 
for the people. They do not particularly want anything 
that America has, importing no corn, desiring beef and “ 
bacon, growing their own tobacco almost without cost, and 
getting more capital than is good for them from Enurope 
on terms on which no American will lend a dollar. They 
may desire the new phonographic dolls, with which Mr 
Edison and a grand Company are going directly to add ty 
the bewilderments of childhood, for they are, in a way 
children themselves ; but then, they can buy them now 
The Automatic Speaking Doll Company, or whatever its 
fearsome name is to be, will sell ‘them any number of its 
imps, and demand nothing in return but cash or good 
bills. They want their mines dealt in, it is true; but 
Europe deals in them without asking too certain 4 
profit, and would deal more if only they would stick 
a little closer to the facts, and protect visitors from harm 
a little more perfectly. They will not be annexed by Europe, 
—tempting as Brazil, the last grand colonisable spot left o 
earth, must be to Germany,—at least, until the Americar 
Union breaks up; and pending that equivalent for the 
Greek Kalends, Europe is so comfortably distant, yet so easy 
to reach, and so pleasantly near to Paris, where all gooi 
South Americans would like to go when they die, if they wer 
not afraid that being amused for ever would be in the 
end fatiguing. We almost think—making a reserve about 
Mexico, which is indignant at European mistrust in the 
matter of loans—that Spanish America will prefer Europe 
to North America as her business correspondent, and cer- 
tainly if she does not, it will not be because she has bee 
persuaded by the Pan-American delegates. Men employel 
as diplomatists know how to put up with a great deal; but 
a “tour” of six thousand miles of railway offered as a 
enjoyment, with the steelworks of Pennsylvania throw 
in asa delight, would be too much even for the Dutd 
agents who in the last century were sent annually t 
Japan. They had to kotow, and to deny their faith, aul 
to live on a small peninsula; but they were never flung 
out of a catapult six thousand miles into space for the fur 
of the thing,—and besides, they made money by it. The 
Pan-American delegates will get none. 


» OF, 





THE PORTUGUESE CHALLENGE. 


‘ow Portuguese Government has boldly thrown dow 
a challenge to the British South African Compalj 
by declaring itself possessed of one large cantle of th? 
huge domain handed over to that body, or at least pre 
sumably well within the sphere of British influence. + 
little Power which sits, in certain spots, on the edges af 
the continent where it has sat uneasily for centuries, desitts 
apparently, to block the Zambesi, and aspires to establish 
a theoretic right to a broad belt of Africa, stretchiti 
from the fringe on the Sofala Coast to the fringe on 4 
Atlantic,—not to rule and make it prosperous, not to pt! 
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the slave-trade, but to keep itself alive and sit stolidly 
ape way of more energetic and civilising races. Some- 
in t oe killed out the ancient enterprising spirit of its 
be and left behind little but a talent for developing 
ae ovtion. If the Portuguese could have done the work 
yy stablishing justice, order, and commerce through the 
‘oe over which they pretend to rule, everybody would 
or should have been grateful, and much trouble and 
treasure would have been saved. But for centuries they 
have indolently, and often mischievously, held on to the 
tracts won by valiant ancestors, and have done evil them- 
elves while vitiating, as far as in them lay, the good 
Jone or attempted to be done by others. They have 
heen enabled to play this invidious part, on the West 
as well as the East Coast, because their weakness was 
respected, and also because traditional political reasons 
enjoined tender treatment. 
The latest development of the fine art of interposing 
sumbling-blocks has occurred on the Zambesi. A certain 
Lieutenant Cordon has been out with an exploring party 
on both banks of the river, and receiving the allegiance of 
the native chiefs far and wide. The object of going north 
is to secure the command of the stream on that side, and 
theaim of going south is to trench on the districts vaguely 
known as Mashonaland. The fruit of his travels is visible 
in two Royal decrees just published at Lisbon, roughly 
defining boundaries, and setting up Governments on paper. 
The Sofala Coast countries, which are not and will not be 
occupied, are, nevertheless, put under six Commissaries ; 
and the newly annexed stretches of territory to the west of 
their nominal jurisdiction, as well as those beyond the big 
river, are to have a Governor. The central point in the 
western development up the river is Zumbo, “a former 
Portuguese settlement,” and the southern extension of his 
sway eats deeply into the upland as well as the lowland 


region north and north-east of Matabeleland. ‘The | 


effect of the acquisitions, if they can be sustaived, is 
that the lands on both banks of the Zambesi, far above 
Zumbo, will be comprised within the African Dependencies 
of Portugal, and that the South African Company will be 
shut out not only from the river, but from a section of the 
Mashona highlands. ‘To the south of the Zambesi,” 
according to the Royal decree, “the new district includes 
the territory between that river, and the rivers Sanhata, 
Umfuli, and Mazoe, and is bounded on the east and south- 





east by the Portuguese districts of Tette, Manica, and 
Sofala.” There is undoubtedly a vagueness in the descrip- 
tionof the South African Company’s limits in this quarter,— 
“the west of the Portuguese territory” is not a very definite 
phrase. But when the charter was granted, preceded as it | 
was by a general declaration respecting the sphere of | 
British influence, the limits of the Portuguese territory | 
were not those now assumed and laid down by the Royal | 
decree. At the utmost, they ran from the Mozambique | 
shore northward to some point near or above Tette, and | 
lay eastward of the area through which Lieutenant Cordon | 
made his way, receiving allegiance, and so on. It is there- | 
fore, presumably at least, an encroachment upon tracts | 
nominally subject to Lobengula, made subsequently to the 
grant of authority to the Company. | 
Moreover, if we rightly comprehend the Lisbon decree, 
the territory annexed is a large part of the finest uplands 
where the Mashonas found a refuge. The river-belt is an 
twnwholesome hunting country; but the highlands have 
been called by more than one daring traveller healthy, 
lertile, and metalliferous. The elevation above the sea- 
level is estimated at five thousand feet. There are magni- 
ficent forests and plentiful streams ; fine agricultural land, 
capable of yielding a varied produce, and believed to 
contain a store of precious metals, notably gold. The 
wanderers and hunters who have penetrated its recesses 
have noticed traces of an extinct civilisation, or, at the 
Worst, industrial development, including evidence of rude 
limng and gold-gathering. Lieutenant Cordon saw what 
he calls “the ruins of old Portuguese forts and mining 
excavations.” Other travellers have also seen them ; but, 
as the Mashonas were and are a productive and not a 
destructive people, though the works now in ruin may 
have been Portuguese, they may be the wrecks of other 
Taces who preceded them in that part of South Africa. At 
oan s there are traces of useful toil, and tradition 
from he oe before the inroads of barbaric tribes 
folk » Nort 1, when a partially civilised and industrious | 
prevailed over the whole region, and in Matabeleland | 


itself. Now the Mashonas, feeble and oppressed, gather 
wild cotton, work in iron, pick up gold dust in the streams, 
and live in dread of their savage neighbours. It is not 
conceivable that their hard lot would be lightened were 
the Portuguese to become their lords; and it would be 
strange indeed if the salubrious highland block they 
inhabit should be excluded from the area handed over to 
the South African Company. 

Nor is the attempted Portuguese extension an incident 
which affects solely the future of a Company. That is its 
least objectionable aspect. The black races of that part of 
Africa are all interested. Portugal has done nothing to 
repress the trade in men; and the attempt to advance her 
colonial boundaries is, in effect, an attempt to enlarge the 
surface whence compulsory labour can be drawn. We 
know from experience that no effort will be made to 
improve these countries and elevate the native races. 
We know that, if possible, high tariffs, local corrup- 
tion, and stagnation will follow the flag. But the design 
must fail. The Zambesi is an international highway, 
and commerce cannot be excluded. The erection of 
military posts will vex the trader, but will not keep him 
out, and it will be something new if the expansive spirit of 
modern enterprise allows a merely obstructionist policy to 
prevent the fruitful use of a great line of river communica- 
tion. We must have free access to the Shiré, and the upper 
waters of the Zambesi below the falls. If Portugal made 
use of her possessions, if she had the strength as well as 
the good-will which would enable her to play a beneficent 
part in South Africa, if her grasp of seaboards and 
river-banks were something more and better than it is, 
there is no reason why she should not possess, cultivate, 
and govern these large expanses as well as another. But 
it is not to be tolerated that at this time the area of 
slave-trading and prohibition should be enlarged, and 
still less that it should be done for the purpose of 
barring out any who would do their best to increase 
production, protect life and liberty, and bring order and 
industry into the heart of extensive territories where 
oppression and bloodshed have hitherto prevailed. It is 
bad enough to have an increase of Arab ruthlessness and 
Moslem fanaticism in the central regions, without having 
a fresh accession to the reign of violence in the South, 
where there is a fair chance of staying and rooting up the 
capital African evils. 

We cannot. suppose that the British Government will 
quietly accept the state of things created by the Royal 
decree which extends Portuguese dominion south of the 
Zambesi. It may require firmness, it should not need 
much force, to resist the encroachment. Perhaps it would 
not be necessary to do more than say that if the extension 
is persisted in, it will not only not be recognised, but will 
be opposed. The British Government has incurred large 
obligations, and we assume that they will be fully met ; 
one is to maintain the right to navigate the Zambesi, and 
another to protect the South African Company. If the 
traders and miners and cultivators are molested by the 
Portuguese, they will be entitled to redress and reparation, 


/and that may be had in Africa as well as on the shores of 


the Atlantic, perhaps more effectively, for the aggrieved 
parties could exact it for themselves. But as a boundary 
warfare is not desirable or bearable, it would be the wiser 
course to find some peaceful way of convincing the Lisbon 
Government that their recent proceedings south of the 
Zambesi cannot be permitted, that the river must be open 
to traffic, and that the Mashona highlands, at least west of 
the old nominal governments, must be let alone. The 
challenge thrown down in Lisbon should be firmly taken 
up, so that the questions raised may be promptly settled, if 
for no other reason, for this,—that, left as they are, an 
exasperating border war may grow up, since it is not in the 
nature of things that the Europeans in South Africa, 
actual and probable, can be kept out of the Mashona high- 
lands, or that the opponents of the slave-trade will tamely 
consent to the opening of new hunting-grounds and new 
routes to the ocean creeks whence the slavers put off with 
their cargoes of human victims. 





THE GOSPEL OF CHANGE. 
. our spiritual advisers are beginning to harp more, 
-4 we think, than is wholesome on the gospel of change. 
Mr. Chapman, the eloquent and earnest Vicar of St. Luke's, 
Camberwell, who did so much to teach the world the significanc 
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of what Father Damien had done, and to render his last years 
more fruitful of good amongst the lepers of the Sandwich 
Islands, was preaching only the other day to the County Council 
that amusements are of the very heart of all healthy social life. 
Whenever a new amusement is promised us, the world is half 
beside itself, as it is just now in relation to Barnum’s big 
show, and was a month or two ago in relation to the big show 
in Paris and the Eiffel Tower. Indeed, we are threatened 
with an Eiffel Tower in London, on purpose that Londoners 
may have the same novel sensations which the Parisians seem 
to have enjoyed so much. Even in politics, half the charm 
of Mr. Gladstone’s policy for Ireland is that it promises 
a big constitutional revolution, and a great many lively 
discords as well as harmonies in the predicted “ Union 
of Hearts.” And the new favour with which strikes are 
welcomed, and with which the prospect of immense changes 
in the social structure is viewed, is in great part due to 
that eagerness for change, that impatience of the old order, 
which is beginning to show itself in every direction in the 
public mind. Well, the old order is no doubt full of cracks 
and flaws. Nobody who notes its aspects closely can doubt 
that. But the gospel of change for the sake of change is, 
to say the least, much more dangerous than the gospel of 
sameness for the sake of sameness. For constancy is 
the most evident and the most significant of all the 
attributes of God, in whom there is “no variableness neither 
shadow of turning ;” and even as regards man, without con- 
stancy in every aspect of his life there is no true character. 
“Character” properly means the stamp, the impress, the 
furrow which is made in man’s life by constant repeti- 
tions of the same mental and moral actions; and till either 
a man or a race has got a deeply marked character, that 
man or race is without influence on the world. What 
made Greece, with all its intellectual brightness, its vivid 
genius, its nimbleness of mind, so relatively slight a factor 
in human history? Simply that the Greeks were an 
impatient people, that they had never been thoroughly an- 
nealed in the furnace which hardens character, that they spent 
their time, as we are told that the Athenians did in the time 
of St. Paul, “in nothing else than to tell or to hear some new 
thing.” The Romans, on the contrary, with hardly a scrap of 
intellectual genius, almost identified their history with the 
history of the world; and why, except that they were the most 
drillable of peoples, that they fell into habits of life which 
nothing could break through, which seemed as durable as 
though they were made of a kind of moral iron, and that the 
Roman legions showed themselves capable of a discipline,— 
which means, a constancy in adhering to rules and respecting 
orders,—against which no people in the world had anything com- 
parable to produce? Nimbleness is a most useful and fascina- 
ting quality when it is engrafted on a fundamental constancy of 
nature, because nimbleness involves the power of so changing 
the superficial attitudes of the mind as to give greater and fuller 
effect to the deeper and permanent purposes that underlie all 
the deepest characters. But nimbleness without this funda- 
mental constancy is a contemptible quality, which turns man 
into a poorer sort of kaleidoscope, a kaleidoscope without even 
the kaleidoscope’s uniformity of apparent structure. Think 
only how many of the highest qualities in man depend on the 
power to resist the influence of change in what is now called, 
by a somewhat detestable abstraction, his ‘ environment.” 
What is a man or a nation without good habits? Well, habits 
are nothing but constancies of living. What is a manora 
nation without fidelity, without faithfulness? But fidelity 
and faithfulness are nothing but constancies of feeling and 
action, and the reflection of constancy of feeling in constancy 
of action. A man who loves to change the objects of his 
highest feelings is one who is hardly capable of high feelings 
at all in any true sense. A man who does not continually 
adapt his highest actions to his highest feelings, is a man in 
whom there is not enough sameness of purpose to render 
him capable of exerting any lasting influence on the world. 
The cry against monotony of life is reasonable enough, 
if monotony only means that semi-comatose kind of life 
which is inconsistent with true vividness of any kind, which 
falls into half-mechanical modes of thinking and acting. But 
without monotony of purpose, without monotony of method, 
without monotony of habit, without monotony of emotion, 
and without monotony of principle, there is no real character 
capable of a history, or admitting a development; for, after 





all, development, or “evolution,” the great word of 

science, has no meaning without involving conformit 
type. The race that takes longest to develop all its quali , 
is the race that lives the longest and effects most for oe 
for though development means, of course, gradual << 
means change in the direction of a fuller and hi 


‘ gher exerg, 
of the same general and essential characteristics, ” 


Of all the qualities of character which are not 
for evil, perhaps fickleness is the most dangerous 
temptible. Indeed, in some sense, even constancy 
preferable to fickleness, because constancy of any 
spring of action can once be purified, may turn in 
for good, while in fickleness there is no hope of anything by 
change for the sake of change. We must take care in th 
new and, so far as it has yet gone, perhaps perfectly legit 
mate desire to give the hard workers of the world a glim 
of the refreshments of life, no less than of its toils, that We dy 
not implant in them that impatience of monotony Which, i 
once implanted, is fatal to every great quality both of th 
heart and of the will. After all, though it is a good thing tp 
unstring the tight-strung bow, it is a very bad thing to 
always unstringing it,—to encourage restlessness while it js 
strung till the time for unstringing it arrives; and thatis why 
the appetite for change, if it is once fostered, very soon comes to, 
As the lady who married very late in life began almost imme. 
diately to complain of her husband on the ground that it ws 
“the same dish every day,” so people who have been used ty 
little but monotony, if they ever get the appetite for change, 
are very apt to find even one kind of change insufficient, anj 
to crave for more and more change, and even for change in 
the manner of their changes. There is somewhere in human 
nature a tendency to crumble away, which seems to be strongest 
in those who have the most taste for frequent excitements, 
Why do the various savage tribes crumble in the presence of 
the European? Chiefly because they cannot overcome that 
craving for stimulating drink to which their proximity to 
civilisation exposes them. Why did Esau succumb to Jacob? 
Why did the pastoral tribes soon supplant the hunting tribes? 
Because their occupation was steadier, less exciting, involving 
more constant and steady discipline; and it is for the same 
reason that agriculture proper, when once it was intro. 
duced, proved more binding and more steadying than even 
pastoral occupations. Almost in the same proportion in 
which the masses of the people have in any country taken 
kindly to fixed rules of life and duty, in that proportion has 
that country prospered and its people spread itself over 
new areas. Tenacity of purpose, perseverance, earnestness, 
stability, doggedness,—these are the qualities as well of the 
races that have led the way in civilising mankind as of thos 
that have led the way in spiritualising mankind. Yon se 
throughout the first half of the Decalogue, how essential it 
was to the Jews to learn that God, who had revealed himself 
as “I am that I am,” would not allow of any caprice or 
changefulness towards himself; and in the second half of the 
Decalogue, how the faithfulness and constancy which were 
demanded in worship because they were the faint reflections 
of the divine righteousness itself, were demanded also in the 
conduct of men towards their fellow-men. ll true life is 
monotonous in its temper, and in the principles of its growth, 
though there are moments when its uniformity is broken by 
seasons of rest and of blossom and fruit. Wherever ther 
is little monotony, there is less fruit. As regards humal 
character, change itself loses its usefulness as refreshment 
unless it have a sort of root in something permanent and 
enduring. Change which does not itself spring from some 
thing like a law in a man’s nature, is change which unsettle 
instead of stimulating growth. Indeed, without constancy af 
nature, change is revolutionary and dizzying,—subversive of 
the very essence of personality ; but with constancy of nature, 
change is only subordinated to that constancy, and meall 
only the gaining of a new starting-point for another reach of 
upward movement and progress towards the life divine. 


COnstan, 
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THE GOATFELL MURDER. 
HE wurder, on July 1th last, of Mr. Rose on Goatfel 
by John Watson Laurie, pattern-maker, has excited 
unusual interest in Scotland, for two reasons. In the first 
place, the local interest in the hunt for the criminal was great 
for Laurie, whose mind seems to have been partly unhinged 
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py his crime, wrote to the police saying he would never be 
y d that, of course, roused all men in whom the 


aught, an : 

ca08 instinct is strong to persistent speculation and 
enrhew Then Scotchmen, like Irishmen and Swiss, 
wai ia 


a distinct objection to their tourists being murdered. 
ie jg not only a reflection upon the character of their 
ss is felt even by Irishmen—who by no means 


: ich is 
pons naa but only the “ putting away af of land- 
bbers, land-agents, and policemen during an eviction—but 
a reflection on that portion of its character, its reputation 
for safety, which increases the profitable opportunities of each 
country-side. For outside observers, however, the interest of 
the tragedy is rather in the addition it makes to the evidence 
that murder is a crime by itself, in respect of the wualikelihood 
of its incidents. The murderous impulse seems to develop 
self suddenly in the most improbable way. Mr. Rose is 
reproached with incaution for making journeys in company 
with Laurie, whom he had not previously known ; but Rose 
was not above the class which strikes up sudden friendships 
_all classes do that, except the cultivated and rich, who 
fear, not murder, but an inconvenient acquaintance ;—and 
yho would be likely to think that an artisan of the 
best class, 2 man earning good wages, prepossessing in 
appearance, and nervous in temperament, would on the 
top of Goatfell, amidst magnificent scenery, murder his com- 
rade for a little pocket-money? Laurie may have thought 
that Rose had more, but Rose knew he had not; and a man’s 
fears are excited by what he knows himself, not what he reads 
into another man’s mind. Rose, if he ever gave the matter a 
thought, as he may have done, for he was warned of a certain 
queerness in his companion, probably thought himself the 
stronger man of the two, and dismissed all fear. Thereis not 
ahint of any hatred having risen between the two men, nor 
did Laurie tell his counsel to plead a sudden quarrel. Laurie, 
unless circumstantial evidence is worth nothing—and cireum- 
stantial evidence cannot deliberately perjure itself—murdered 
Rose to get his money, beating in his head, pitching him over 
a cliff, robbing the body, and then burying it as far as he 
could under boulders. He even went back to the inn to get 
his companion’s valise, which contained so little that he took 
away and wore his victim’s shirts. The chain of evidence was 
almost as convincing as if he had confessed, and would have 
shaken even those Bavarian jurists who hold that punishment 
for a capital offence can never be wholly just unless preceded 
by confession. 


it is 


No extent of cultivation, no absence of bodily strength, no 
deficiency in means of escape, seems to render it impossible 
that a man or woman should develop the desire to kill. Culti- 
vated murderers are few, because the cultivated foresee conse- 
quences; but some of the worst murders of our day have been 
committed by cultivated men. Dr. Pritchard, Mr. de Tourville, 
Dr. Lamson, and the Rev. Mr. Watson, the clergyman who was 
convicted, butafterwards treated as insane, were of education far 
above the average, and in two cases at least, displayed extreme 
ingenuity in the committal of the crime. As to strength, most 
of the great poisoners have been women of the smaller size; 
and so far as we recollect, though we make the remark subject 
‘0 correction, exceptionally large men have rarely been 
aeeused of this crime, large men not feeling so much the fury 
excited by the desire to manifest power, and kill the enemy if 
no other means of making an impression remains. Every 
murderer is vain, and, in fact, the condition of mind which 
makes murder possible in most cases, shows egoism quite domi- 
tant. “Opportunity,” actual means of killing, is, of course, 
tequired, though we doubt if it often suggests murder, except 
to those who have intended it if occasion served; but it is 
rally very curious indeed, that if the total number of murders 
many country are considered, the opportunity of escape 
‘ounts for very little. An extraordinary proportion of 
murders among the lower class are those of wives, either from 
a, from anger at household neglect, especially about 
Pac “tee slowly accumulated hatred ; and of sweethearts, 
: om jealousy only, or rather, for it is not always 
+ Sida the feeling that affection creates property, and 

€ criminal may not have the beloved to wife, nobody 


7 shall. Tn all these cases retribution comes quick, the 
minal being at once suspected as the only man with a pro- 
able motiy 


ra €; while in scores of cases such a murderer gives 
a Set up, avows his crime, and pleads what he thinks mad- 
It is not irresistible provocation, for in 


“ning provocation, 





England, at all events, the murder of a cultivated girl by her 
cultivated sweetheart out of jealousy is probably the rarest of 
crimes. As to surrounding circumstances, they have apparently 
no influence whatever, the murders in a country district with 
an equal population—a district, we mean, all farmhouses, 
cottages, and rural beauty—being at least as numerous as in 
any slum of a great city. Indeed, they are apt to be more 
numerous, for men in the country brood over injuries, 
and do not dissipate their recollection of them in constant 
communion with fresh persons. The Reiters of Germany and 
the bushrangers of Australia committed their murders amidst 
the loveliest scenes, and De Tourville chose a magnificent spot 
in the Tyrol to murder his wife, and was convicted because a 
shepherd had seen bim from above. 

The truth seems to be that murder requires only three con- 
ditions,—a motive, which may ke ludicrously inadequate, but 
which seems adequate to the murderer; the means of com- 
mitting the crime; and the existence in the criminal of a 
callous disregard for human life which prevents his feeling 
horror, and usually. we suspect, prevents repentance. There 
have been, of course, cases of the most acute repentance, in 
which the scaffold appeared to the self-condemned criminal 
in the light of an expiation; but, as a rule, we imagine the 
murderer either excuses himself, as other criminals do, or re- 
mains impenetrably hard, like an Italian or Greek bandit, who 
looks on murder asan unavoidable incident in his trade. This 
hardness, or, to be more strictly accurate, a callous levity in 
regarding his crime, is said to distinguish Laurie, as it has most 
of those who profess on the scaffold a resolution to “die game.” 
Of the influence of “temper,” in its popular sense, on murderers, 
we see no trace, and not much of the influence of criminality, 
ordinary criminals shrinking from murder almost as much as 
ordinary mankind. The nature, in fact, likely to commit 
murder, though perfectly separate—for the wild beast does 
not lurk in the heart of all men, though Carlyle thought it 
did—is irrecognisable by external signs, and that is the first 
of the many and complicated difficulties in the way of the 
police. If Laurie had not betrayed himself by his talk, he 
would never have been discovered. 





TRISH “WAKES.” 

NHE custom of “ waking” the dead in Ireland, though by 
no means existing in its ancient glory and vigour, still 
obtains in a modified and shorn form in many country dis- 
tricts. Briefly described, it amounts to this,—that the neigh- 
bours of the deceased assemble, and spend the night in the 
room with the corpse, chatting and telling stories: in the 
meanwhile, of course, taking “a blast av the pipe” and a drop 
of “the craythure” to sustain them during their vigil. The con- 
versation on such occasions naturally turns to a large extent 
on the virtues of the departed, which are duly embellished 
with all the natural eloquence of the speakers. No one un- 
familiar with Ireland can at all realise what a scene a “ Wake” 
presents; and we propose to give a sort of specimen of the 
conversation which prevails on such an occasion. “An ould 
follyer ” is generally in a seat of honour, close by the 
head of the bed: she has been a nurse perhaps in the family, 
and as she rocks her aged body backwards and forwards, 
she pours forth with a mellifluous Southern brogue, in a sad, 
wailing tone, a long piece of delightfully discursive domestic 
history. ‘Ah, wisha, wisha, lave me alone, the masther was 
the grand man; Thade Regan was the grand man; he milked 
up to forty cows.” [This implies that he was a dairy-farmer, 
whose stock amounted to that number.] ‘“ Shure it’s meself 
remimbers the day av his weddin’; Lard Edward was at home 
at the time by the same token, an’ as he wint by our cabin, I 
heerd me mother to say, ‘ By gar, there’s the Lard up! An’ 
shure enough he was, for he was on his way to Tim Hoolahan’s, 
who was minding thirty hogs for him. ‘Turn thim out, Tim,’ 
says the Lard, ‘turn thim out,’ says he, ‘for I want to choose 
out two av thim,’ says he. ‘To be shure, and why not, 
your honour’s glory, me Lard? says Tim; and, whin he 
had thim out, the Lard makes chice av wan widout a 
tail, an’ av anoder widout an ear. An’ thin he says 
to Tim, says he, ‘Have thim two bastes kilt,’ says he, ‘and 
give thim to the people that’s comin’ to Thade Regan’s 
weddin’, says he, ‘for their dinner,’ says he. Ah, wisha, 
deeling, but the Lard was mighty fond av poor Thade, may 
God be wid thim both! An’ don’t I well remimber the time 
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that poor Thade, rest his sowl, bought the farm near the red | rank of Vizier, the highest in the Turkish Official hie 
bog, an’ how I attinded at the dinner that same day.” At | Agop Pasha, who holds at present the two important crarehy, 
this juncture, another speaker, thinking he should have an | of Finance and of the Civil List, isalsoan Armenian Christ; 
innings, offers the nurse a drink; and while she is occupied | and is credited, nevertheless, with enjoying the sp lan, 
with it he observes:—‘ Wisha, awenoch, it was the poor | fidence of the Sultan. Rustem Pasha and Photig 
masther that was fand av his marning drop; many’s the time | the Sultan’s Ambassadors in London and in Rom 
he’d take me wid him into Judy Molan’s little public, an’ he’d | Christians, as was also Musurus Pasha, Rustem’s pred 

say, ‘Judy,’ he’d say, ‘give Nicholas something to warm | Christian functionaries abound in all the public Pi 
him, and take the could out av his stumick this frashty | both in the capital and in the provincial Governments 4 
marning.” An’ by-and-by he’d say, ‘Nicholas, man, won’t | fortunately, it must be added, that they are generally i. 
ye have a glass?’ an’ I’d tell him I had wan; but he’d | with jealousy and distrust by their Mussulman Colleagy 
say, ‘Don’t tell me; you had not;’ an’ av coorse I'd say, ‘It | and are too often disposed to disarm suspicion by being oe ; 
isn’t for the likes av me to contradict a gintleman like your | Turkish than the Turks. Many a time have [| heard my 
honour,’ an’ Judy would fill it up agin.” A driver of a hearse, Christian rayah complain bitterly that his official co-religionist 
who was present, would add reflections which seemed to him | were harder upon him even than the Mussulman Pashas 
suitable to the occasion :—“I tell ye’s all that I have been | This has been notoriously the case in Macedonia, where Greek 
driving a hearse man an’ boy these twinty years an’ more. I | functionaries have disguised their racial jealousy towards the 
have druv’ rich an’ poor; an’ whin the wind was an me back, | Bulgarian national movement under the cloak of zeal for 
the smell av them both was jist alike; an’ I didn’t like it, | Turkish interests, in order to stimulate the hatred of their 
nayther. And whin I comes acrass a man who-has twoor three | Mussulman colleagues and superiors against everything 
hundred pounds, an’ sees all his capers an’ antics, I says to Bulgarian, a cruel and malignant task in which they have 
meself,‘ What a gladiathur ye are; but wait, me boy, until I | unfortunately been largely aided and abetted by the Bishops 
have ye in the hearse, an’ then ye’ll be quiet an’ aisy enough. | and clergy of the Greek Orthodox Church.—I am, Sir, &¢, 
Shure, I wanst druv a ‘Jedge’ to the graveyard; an’ I Viator. 
saw the yalla clay shovelled down on him as well as [We ought to have excepted Armenians, who as Asiaties 
another—an’ he rotting wid money, God save us!” This enjoy exceptional chances; but for the rest, the statesmen 
observation called forth a general exclamation,—* Well, | named are not grandees in the sense we intended. They are 
Ned, ye’re a terror.” The old nurse—‘‘a charred and | either exiles with ambassadors’ functions, or decorated experts 
wrinkled piece of womanhood”—being now refreshed, would | who are consulted, but do not rule. No non-Mussulman js 
take up her parable again, and offer her snuff-box, or | really a ruler in Turkey.—Eb. Spectator.] 

rather her snuff, to every one present. It was done in this 
way: holding the box in her right hand, she poured out some 
of its contents on the palm of her left. Whether you used | 
the snuff or not, it was considered unlucky and uncivil to 
refuse to take a pinch of it. 
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THE POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
[To tHe EpiTor or THE ‘“SPEcTATOR,” | 
S1r,—In the Spectator’s courteous notice of my article in the 
F ; | Nineteenth Century on “The Roman Catholic Church in 
2 vey clas “ wake aye fs rare nravalant : | ‘ 2 
Among the lower classes, wakes are still very prevalent ; | America,” the reviewer expresses a doubt as to the correctness 
rr9eare have 11)" m *§ wrk % ¢ > } »ehi *, aye | e . spe 
beggars have their own wakes,” and even little children are | of some of my figures. I felt that they needed amplifying and 
“6 aked’ “woke ] i ive vel ‘ eee 1. : * . ° 
waked.” A “wake” is quite an expensive ceremony to a explaining; but the article was so lengthy, that it was im. 
poor struggling workman or tradesman; but he feels he | possible to add another line 
would lose caste without holding it, and has not the moral | My estimate of ten millions as the number of Roman 
courage to break through the custom. The expenses of a wake | Catholics in the Union is the official estimate, made under the 
eine : , made e 
in the “strong ” farming class are a very serious item indeed. | di : : 
irection of the Bishops at the end of last year, 1888; but] 
The Roman Catholic clergy nowadays, generally or uni- | did not adopt it without consulting Cardinal Gibbons and 
versally, discourage this custom; but it is so deeply rooted | other cautious and trustworthy authorities. In order to avoid 
ar ee ns. [tape ‘ aaa a al er pects a d 
ine oe — pee Hee se faa ates Bs et | — in my oer of the number of English-speaking 
ung about 1 thae sul e Te eee) a - | Catholics in America in the next century, I calculated that their 
gruity of holding such reunions in the very chamber of death, | proportion to the rest of the population would remain in its pre- 
aan eee peg aster he a = - 98 sent position, though considering the relative increase of Roman 
of feeling, does not so present itself to the “wakers.’ ey | C; Tae : ; . stripe: wanes 
g atholics in the United States during the last fifty years, and 
consider they are showing respect to the “ould neighbour,” | considering, too, that they chiefly ihena Ses of ulti monk 
‘ g, 
te > ye » > aly .” ¢ . itie ie 7 “ef . . . . 
or to the pansion ivi — the 2 agen — “rd prolific races in America, the Irish and the German, it seems 
ees Seer el — ae <i no to the | probable that if they now number one-sixth of the population, 
old times—are irresistible. 1e “ tracer as also a SyM- | they will by the middle of the next century include at least 
pathetic audience, and the stimulus of competition with other | one-fourth of the American nation. In the last years of the 
“tracers ;” and, after all, there is no one better entitled than | geeade for which a United States census is made, all esti- 
7c a 26) 1 cQ > 3 2 > ” ’ 4 > . ° . 
the Trishman to say, Steh ich Euch Rede. " Don t think | mates of population statistics must be mere guess-work, such 
to hinder him or to bewilder him; sure he’s a pilgrim from | js the amazing increase of the people ; and the next American 
the Blarney stone.” 











census will be a revelation of surpassing interest and im- 
portance.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Poitiers (Vienne), November 12th. J. E. C. Boptey. 
[Cardinal Gibbons, in his speech, says 9,000,000,—Eb. 
Spectator. | 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


CHRISTIANS IN THE OTTOMAN SERVICE. 
[To tne Epiror oF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.’ ] AN ENGLISH CATHOLIC ON IRELAND. 
Srr,—May I be allowed to correct one rather important but | Tor following letter from an English Catholic has been 
not uncommon error into which the writer of last week’s in- | sent to us for publication :— 

Oe Rn coe er. eras » hoa fallen P : a e 
teresting article on“ The Kaiser in Constantinople ” has fallen! “DEAR ,—I return you ‘C.M.’s’ letter, Certainly the posi 
“ Outside the Navy,” he says, “a Turkish grandee must be a | tion of things in Ireland is very remarkable, and the whole toneof 
Mussulman.” This is far from being the case. On the —_— is — - is easy ed pence Qs ——— 

. F i Z * as ness, its mischievous tendencies, its dangers, its disastrous conse 
contrary, » Navy as in the Army ristia 288 ; : , hea eta + 
} J : ne the Navy a we ny: == Christi late unless he quences ; but this does not alter the actual position. The Trish 
be a foreigner in the ‘Turkish BN ey NS to the higher | Catholics are not mad but deluded—actuated by hate, envy, aud 
ranks. But in the civil and diplomatic services, Christians | cupidity. They have acquired hate by antagonism of race “ 
have, during the last quarter of a century, been repeatedly | oppression : envy, by the galling spectacle of the whole be yee 
promoted to the highest offices, except that of Grand Vizier. | PY 2% alien race, aggressively asserting its | superoniy, 2 

ee i . x5 ascendency in every possible way, and belonging to a hated a 
To quote only a few of the most signal instances, Karatheodory | foreign religion,—a class using their privileges solely to their — 
Pasha, formerly Minister for Foreign Affairs, and one of the | purposes, and sparing no opportunity of speaking with — 
. . . . . ny} , © ie vy y s 4 . ; } 7 af ‘ “4 i ) 
Ottoman Plenipotentiaries at the Berlin Congress, is a Greek | of their Catholic countrymen : and cupidity,—surely — a 
Chelstinn betta Waele the seenst. GadasGeatenctes 12 and nothing to lose, do not the priests and people long 
eames i ——— er-secretary TOM | possess the land! Successful agitation has given them so muca, 
Foreign Affairs, who belongs to the princely Armenian house | surely ina little while they will have all! Why not? And then, 
of Dadian, was raised last year by Imperial firman to the , not uttered but most truly secretly believed, total repudiation, 
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‘yoglery in finance amounting tothe samething. Then what 
= eeeerey and for people! The loathed Protestant ascendency 
ar ode grovelling in their poverty—stricken houses rapidly 
— wi out of the land altogether. Whopping Easter offerings 
ey and consciousness of power. Politicians with salaries 
Then of the Irish Parliament, endless patronage, and new 
for ge appointments,—Green flags and Erin-go-Bragh! All 
bert a d more, with an endless prospect of further agitation, 
a further grants, kc., from England. Still sending Members to 
v tminster to see after sport there. Nothing to lose, as England 
V ot always come to the rescue whenever the worst happens. 
po here isa programme to make Irish heads reel, and fling away 
ye There may be another side to all this, and serious 
dangers; put then, these don’t affect the clergy and people. Even 
civil war would not bring back the Protestant landlords, nor take 
‘the soil from the people. I confess I see no reason why one can 

xpect anything else. The Liberals say to the Irish, ‘Govern 
ies as you will, and come and govern us too.’ Is it in 
aoe nature to refuse ?” 





IRISH “CATHOLIC” INTOLERANCE. 


[To THE Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR,” 
L 


$1r,—Mr. Colthurst’s letter in the Spectator of November 9th | 
needs no reply. But it throws a vivid light upon our present | 


dangers. Mr. Colthurst does not “defend” the Act of 
Attainder by which not two thousand, but two thousand five 
hundred Protestants were stripped of their whole property, 
landed and other. But he justifies the repeal of the Act of 


Settlement as restoring the lands of Ireland to “ their rightful | 
owners.” The Act of Settlement was passed shortly after the | 


Restoration. It was a compromise, arrived at after carefully 
examining the claims of those Roman Catholics who pleaded 
that they had not been implicated in the massacre of 1641, nor 


persons, if they could substantiate their plea, received back 
their estates. 

The Act was passed in all due form, after the most careful 
inquiry into each case, with the consent of the English Parlia- 
ment, at that time necessary to the validity of any Irish Act. 
It seemed likely to secure permanent tranquillity, and was 
accepted as a final adjustment. It was right that the Roman 
Catholics who were innocent should be relieved, whilst the 
guilty were punished. 

Yet James II.’s Irish Parliament, without the least ex- 
amination or inquiry, without waiting for the consent of the 
English Legislature, at one blow overthrew this settlement, 
awarding only the mockery of compensation to the owners, 
who enjoyed their lands under the security of a double Act 
of Parliament, Irish and English, and absolutely confiscating 
all their improvements! And this procedure Mr. Colthurst 
thinks quite right ! 

Now, Mr. Colthurst’s judgment may not be of much im- 
portance in itself. But it is the straw that shows which way 
the wind is blowing. It reveals the real feeling of the Irish 
masses. The Celt has never yet been able to see that law and 
order, even when they are perhaps not the best they might 
be, are yet infinitely preferable to revolutionary convulsion 
and consequent anarchy. If he got the power into his hands, 
he would at once re-enact all the frenzy of James II.’s Irish 
Parliament. All “statutory ” obligations and limitations 
would be at once discarded; the property of no Protestant 
would be respected; as in 1689, they would not be massacred 
as they were in 1641, but they would be plundered legally. 
The Protestant aseendency which existed up to the beginning 
of this century would be replaced by a “ Catholic ” ascendency 
infinitely more oppressive, because wielded not by a cultivated 
taiddle class and gentry, but by a savage and ignorant 
peasantry, led on by priests as savage in many cases as 
themselves, and almost as ignorant, and by agitators of the 
type of those with whom Mr. Parnell has flooded and debased 
the House of Commons. _ Is it any wonder that Irish Protes- 
tants, with exceptions that might be counted on the fingers, 
should look on Home-rule with terror and abhorrence ? What 
English Radicals and Liberals are playing with, is a matter 
of life and death to them. 

Let me add one word in explanation of the Act of Attainder 
of 1689, As Ranke has well pointed out, it was never meant 
to execute it on the bodies of its intended victims. Two 
thousand five hundred persons—men, women, and children— 
could hardly have been actually put to death with the horrible 
Penalties attached to high treason in those times. It was 
meant not to kill, but to rob; those Protestants who did not 
hold under the Act of Settlement, or to whom it might be 
‘convenient to repay even the prairie value of their lands, 








were to forfeit everything they had without any compensa- 
tion. The Act of Attainder was thus simply the natural 
sequel of the repeal of the Act of Settlement. Both must 
stand or fall together.—I am, Sir, &c., C. P. M. 





THE BISHOP OF PETERBOROUGH ON BETTING. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 

Sir,—Kindly permit me to say, that whatever else I may 

have done in the matter of my recent utterance on betting 

and gambling, I certainly have not tried “to hedge,” or to 

* water it down.” 

The words you quote from my letter on the subject are 
simply a quotation from my original speech, with the 
omission, by accident, of the word “often.” Betting does 
not always, but it does often bring us near to gambling; and 
therefore I said that “it is wiser and safer never to bet.” I 
may have been right or wrong in saying this, and I admit 
that on so difficult a question it is quite possible, and even 
easy, to be mistaken. 

But “hedging” and “watering down” is a mistake, or 
rather a fault, of which I do believe that I have never been 
guilty. I fear that my fault has been mostly in the opposite 
direction.—I am, Sir, &e., W. C. PETERBOROUGH. 

The Palace, Peterborough, November 9h. 





DECIMAL CURRENCY. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘ SpectaToR.”’ | 


Srr,—In the Spectator of 9th November you say, in a notetoa 


| letter on “ A Universal Money,” that a decimal system with the 
in the rebellion into which that massacre developed. Such | 


pound sterling as the unit would be a great obstacle to the 
internationalisation of money. I do not think any other unit 
than the pound will ever be practicable, and I wish to point 
out that we are at present very near to the internationalisation 
of money with France, which means with a great part of 
Europe. The weight of the sovereign is about twopence more 
than that of 25 franes in gold; the exact difference is 2:22 
pence, or as nearly as possible twopence and two-ninths. I 
would propose to reduce its weight to that of 25 franes exactly, 
and to charge the odd 2°22 pence to the person bringing gold 
to be coined; and, as this would be much in excess of the 
actual expenses of the Mint, to keep the excess as a fund out 
of which to replace worn coins with coins of full weight. 
Were the sovereign thus made the exact equivalent of 25 
franes, four shillings would be the exact equivalent of five 
francs, and every French coin, and every British coin down 
to the sixpence, would be easily and exactly expressible in the 
money of the other nation. 

I submitted these views, in more detail, to the Dublin 
Statistical Society last December, and my communication has 
been printed in its Journal.—I am, Sir, Ke. 

Belfast, November 11th. JOSEPH JOHN MuRPHY. 

[Mr. Murphy should read Mr. Bagehot’s pamphlet. The 
objections to his scheme are stated there very forcibly, and 
appear to us final—Ep. Spectator. | 


CLEVER BLUNDERS. 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—You have sometimes inserted the answers of children at 
examinations in the Spectator, but I do not remember seeing 
any showing unaided intellectual activity. 

Thad a young delicate boy at my school who, though not 
allowed to take part in the usual work, sat in the schoolroom 
during the lessons of various teachers. When examination 
time came, and he heard the questions read out, he said he was 
quite sure he could answer them. Papers were put before him. 
The result was as follows :— 

“Q.—What is evaporation ? A.--If you get a little box and put 
athimble fool of air in it, what happens? Dus it go together like 
a peas of wood? It goes all over the box and tries to get out, 
what is this? It is Evaporation ! 

“ Q.—Why should we often let fresh air into ourrooms? A.—If 
we did not we should get our beds all griese and nasty, but if we 
let fresh air in our beds, it makes them fresh, and then they are 
made up again ! 

“ Q.—Give an account of Columbus. A.—Columbus was a very 
good man, and he wanted to discover America, he and his men 
found it a very nice place, and some of them are there to this very 
day! 

“Q.—Description of the Battle of Waterloo. A.—The battle of 
Waterloo was fort about 20 mils from Brusle, it raind all night 
befer ; the Battle began at about haf past 11. The French were 
drown up on a vag,and the Engles on annother, there was a small 
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hollow between. All the gons of both sides were wet, and they 
could not get the cartrages out. The French kept a carg on all 
day, but the Engles made squers and sterd the charg, until they 
saw the caps of the pruschen trops. The French were compleatly 
roted. It was very hard for the Engles to stan the carg all day 
and not move. The battle was fort in 1815.” 


—I am, Sir, &e., A TEACHER. 





MR. FORSYTH’S LECTURES ON WAGNER. 

{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SpecTAToR.’’ | 
Sir,—You print among the reviews in the Spectator of 
November 9th, a notice of my book, “ Religion in Recent 
Art,” against which I respectfully protest. It is less a 
review than an article hung on one peg of mine about the 
trite anomaly between an artist’s genius and his life. May I 
appeal to your distinguished desire to be fair, and even kind, 
and point out the following ? 

1. You never allude to the fact that my book deals chiefly 
with the great recent painters Rossetti, Burne Jones, Watts, 
and Holman Hunt,—tracing in this ascending series the way in 
which the Christian idea forces itself through them, some- 
times in their own despite. There are seven chapters, of 
which Wagner receives only the last two. That part of the 
title, even, which alludes to the bulk of the book, is suppressed. 

2. There is no hint that it is at bottom a theological book, 
that it views Art from the standpoint of Incarnation, and 
that the core and spirit of it is an exposition (in places too 
elaborate) of the redemptive person and work of Christ, as 
reflected in the large utterance of the imaginative reason of 
our age. 

3. It is never mentioned, when the style is censured as too 
ample. that these were avowedly lectures, actually given. The 
Spectator often accuses us preachers of being too shy of 
rhetoric. 

4, Nor is it considered that I deliberately state the nature 
of the book to be expository rather than critical. I depart 
from this only in discussing the deeper relations between 
pessimism and Christianity. In Wagner’s works I trace ideas 
which are certainly there, whether consistently or not. It is 
not fair to show me only in an attitude of gushing indifference 
to Wagner’s moral shortcomings. It was Mr. Maurice who 
taught many besides me the generous and modest way which 
welcomes the witness of Christ in men whose inconsistencies 
we do best to leave to Christ’s judgment. You have not a 
sympathetic word for the witness of Christ which is the soul 
of my book, nor any notice of the passages in which I point 
out with regret, but with some exactness, how far the creed 
and ethics of Wagner’s school are beneath the Christian 
principle. And is it quite well to accuse a writer of lack of 
humour because he can find no amusement in the (early) 
blindness of a great mind to Christ ¥ 

I abstain, of course, from remark upon points of critical 
difference.—I am, Sir, Xe., 

Leicester, November 12th. P. T. Forsytu. 

[It was undoubtedly an error not to have expressly stated 
that our article was intended to review the paper on Wagner 
only. That had been pointed out to the reviewer as a paper 
of special mark, and he had, perhaps mistakenly, directed his 
attention exclusively to it—Ep. Spectator. | 


FAIR-TRADE versus HISTORY. 
|To THE EpiTor OF THE “f SPECTATOR.” | 

Srr,—Your reviewer asserts that “ I both appeal to facts and 
disclaim the appeal to facts” (p. 609). I reply, that my 
endeavour was simply to appeal to tendencies; that this con- 
sideration of tendencies serves the foundation of my argument. 
But your reviewer has discovered a passage which, in his 
opinion, is not in accord with the tenor of the work. Is he 
thereby justified in concluding from a part to the whole, and 
leaving the false impression that I am always appealing to 
facts, while discountenancing the system ? 

There is another point in your reviewer's statement which, 
I think, leads to some confusion. Says he :—‘ Those nations 
which have progressed latterly have done so through a Free- 
trade policy.” But what sort of Free-trade? Is it inter- 
national Free-trade, for that is what is commonly meant by 
Free-trade, when used without qualification? No. But 
it is an internal Free-trade policy carried out under 
external Protection. Now, how can this double policy 
be called Free-trade? Is it proper to ascribe to Free- 
trade alone, what is actually the product of Free-trade under 





Protection? Your reviewer, however, distinctly states tha 
the commercial progress of some foreign nations ig « fea . 
of, and not because of, Protection.” What experience . : 
we of the progress of these nations without any externa] Na 
tection? We have none. The statement, therefore ts 
assumption, not a fact. But I leave it to your reviews i 
reconcile this action of his in disclaiming the fact of valieg 
progressing through a policy of Free-trade under Protection, 
and appealing to the supposed all-potent tendency of Fires. 
trade, with his attitude towards me in the opening sentences 
of his review. Is your reviewer right to ignore a fact which 
certainly proves an impediment to belief in bis opinion 2] 
am, Sir, &ce., RIcHARD GILL, 

Author of “ Free-trade under Protection.” 

November 1ith. 


THE DISTRESS AMONG THE WELSH CLERGY. 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR,’’] 

Sir,—Allow me to express my warmest thanks to all those 
who have so promptly and generously responded to my appeal 
in your columns. I am thankful to be able to state that] 
have received what will, I believe, be enough to meet all pre. 
sent necessities. I fully recognise that in the distribution of 
the fund, in addition to the alleviation of distress, the pro- 
tection of a trust is an object which must be secured. Carefy] 
inquiry and consultation with lay and clerical advisers who 
know the diocese well, is, I trust, a guarantee that none of the 
money so generously entrusted to me will be unwisely or un. 
worthily distributed.—I am, Sir, &e., 


The Palace, St. Asaph, November 14th. A. G. Asapn, 








POETRY. 
hegre 
SONNET. 

*CHURCH-DOORS SHOULD STILL STAND OPEN: 
CHURCH-DOORS should still stand open, night and day, 
Open to all who come for praise or prayer, : 
Laden with gift of love or load of care, 

Nimbused with gold, or flaked with locks of grey, 

Mother, or snow-white bride, or pallid clay, 

The blithe, the sad, the uncomely as the fair, 

Each on his secret errand wending there, 

Nor even the mighty and strong be turned away. 

And so the poet’s heart should ever be 

Portal of joy and welcomer of woe, 

That makes the deaf to hear, the blind to see, 

Open confessional for high and low, 

An unshut shrine where all may come and go, 

And by their tears an enriched sanctuary. 
ALFRED AUSTIN. 





ART. 
———— 
THE NEW GALLERY.—ARTS AND CRAFTS SECOND 
EXHIBITION. 
THERE is something refreshing in an art exhibition not purely 
pictorial, in which taste and talent direct themselves into 
what, in our own time at least, are new channels. In no 
direction does the Society prove its own words, set forward in 
the admirable preface to the catalogue, better than in that of 
its textile fabrics, wall-papers, lace and embroidery, whether 
looked at with regard to colour or design. When we look 
back at what wall-decoration was even a short time ago, and 
compare it with the designs of Messrs. Walter Crane and 
Lewis F. Day, we can appreciate what good work the Society 
is doing. The same thing may be said of the glassware and 
bookbinding, but we do not think the exhibitors equally 
successful in domestic furniture. It is noticeable that in this 
direction a search for originality has not brought much that 
will make us regret old forms,—in fact, of cabinets and side- 
boards there is not a single specimen which we should care to 
possess, and we confess to an only moderate admiration for 
those combinations of glass and iron with which we have? 
late been surfeited. With so many beautiful examples before 
their eyes by Italian, Dutch, Flemish, and French cabinet- 
makers, to say nothing of the English domestic furniture of 
the last century, it is difficult to understand why the Society 
craftsmen have not followed in the tracks of their predecesso" 
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one most freely and most wisely, as it seems to 


ave d 
as they has 4 to the bookbinding, lace, glass, and textile 


us, with regar 
fabrics. 
The seal 
extent, but d 
convenience. 


ch for originality is praiseworthy to a certain 
oes not compensate for the want of beauty and 
What would our artists of the old world have said 
toa brass fender suchas we have here, throwing ae emanate ‘ 
terminating in wrought-iron roses of a very spiky chat acter, 
for apparently no other purpose than that of catching the 

2 or muslin dress of a lady coming to warm herself at the 
rath Mr. Walter Crane’s work, as befits his position as 
President, assumes, much to the advantage of the exhibition, 
a prominent place in the present collection. Tf we cannot 
accept his very emasculate and curious types of the modern 
“masher” and maiden—(90, “The Dance,” frieze panel in gesso, 
on fibrous plaster, tinted with lacquers)—as becoming ball- 
yoom decorations, we can all admire the splendid bold design for 
a wall-paper, “ The Peacock Garden ” (91), as wellas the result 
(170 to 173). For a grand staircase or hall, we can imagine 
on more appropriate furnishment since the days of tapestry. 
Mr. Crane has a true feeling for the decorative lines of 
both animals and birds, and the peacocks in this design show 
a great amount of knowledge and research in the beauty to 
be found in the neck and head of this superb bird. We notice 
this point, as the beauty of a peacock is supposed by the mass 
to reside chiefly in his tail of gorgeous eyes: Mr. Crane, in his 
design, makes the tail subservient to the graceful lines of head 
andneck. We cannot say that a settle of painted wood (110) by 
the same artist would give us much pleasure either in garden 
orhouse. The foregoing remarks as to the requirements of 
furniture apply to this article, which appears to us ugly, and 
certainly not useful; an old English oak settle, such as is to 
be found in country inns and farmhouses, is at any rate good 
to sit on, which this is not, being absurdly short-legged. The 
County Council seal seems to us to be both good as a work of 
art and appropriate to its purpose, and makes one think that 
if Mr. Crane had. been consulted, the Jubilee coinage might 
have been greatly improved. Refined and elegant in design 
and graceful and artistic in execution is Mr. Crane’s “ Flora’s 
Feast,” upstairs, nor is the letterpress to be less commended 
for its simple expression of a genuine sense of the beauty of our 
flowers. It is no novel remark, but it must surely prove a true 
one, that the children to whom such picture-books are accessible 
should grow up more artistically inclined than the generation 
whose youthful food was “Strewelpeter” and his congeners. 
The drawings (98 to 101) of Mr. Lewis F. Day, for wall-papers 
and cretonnes, specially call for admiration, from their bold 
mastery of sweeping line, which has something Japanese in 
its unfaltering dexterity. The cretonnes themselves, both in 
design and colour, are many of them most beautiful, espe- 
cially those to the right hand of Mr. Heywood Sumner’s 
large cartoon for sgrafito, “Past and Present” (66), which 
we do not profess to understand, and certainly do not 
admire. 

Arare treat to the bibliophile is in store in the cases con- 
taining specimens of bookbinding from the hands of Messrs. 
Cobden Sanderson, the De Coverly Bros., and G. F. Stoakley 
and Son. We like the convex back better than the concave; 
but in the hand-tooling and material there is an embarras de 
choi. “Tonica ” (4), bound in Gobelin blue morocco, flexible, 
sa volume, we should imagine, which would inspire envy even 
in the hearts of the uninitiated; and there are many other 
specimens quite as lovely. The “ Address” to Mr. Gladstone 
on his golden wedding (105), presented by members of the 
National Liberal Club, is magnificently though simply bound, 
‘ppropriately decorated with badges of the Three Kingdoms. 
The inside is worthy of Mr. Day’s cover; especially Mr. 
Severn’s view of Westminster before the Embankment, 
and Mr. Crane’s decoratively symbolical page. If we are to 
make an exception, Mr. Marcus Stone’s head of Liberty, 
though undeniably pretty, is hardly grandiose enough for the 
subject. We do not care for the case of books (107) bound in 
cowhide, and damped and tooled by hand; the general effect 
'§ poor and unornate. Mr. Gilbert Bayes’ door-knocker 


(Il7b), a most lifelike model of a young crocodile striking on 
an Egyptian Scarabeus, is ingenious and novel, and would 
ave proved rare spoil in the Tom-and-Jerry days. The lace 
to our ignor . 
obliged to eo 
here 


ant eyes appears very beautiful, but we are 
; nfess ourselves unable to jndge with knowledge. 
S$ some beautiful work by the Ruskin industry of the 





Keswick School of Art; we particularly admired a cushion 
(465) by Mrs. Hardwicke Rawnsley. 

In the way of brasswork, the Exhibition is very rich in 
sconces and chandeliers of every shape and size; some very 
elegant, others equally ugly. Mr. Benson is to the fore with 
copper in lamps and utensils of all kinds; the tea-urn and kettle 
very good, but we cannot give up our youthful prejudice in 
favour of silver and china teapots. We cannot admire Miss 
Anstruther Thompson’s wall-decoration in appliqué stuffs, 
which is certainly original, if not pleasing. Of the chimney- 
pieces, we should select 242, designed by Mr. J. Jack, of 
painted wood, grate and fender in iron and brass,—it seems to 
fulfil the conditions of what a fireplace should be, and is 
handsome to boot. 

It becomes mere reiteration to expatiate at greater length 
on the many beautiful things exhibited; but we make an 
exception in favour of a splendid pair of curtains by Mrs. 
Newall (281), as well as some exquisite modern glass, which 
comes very close to the old Venetian models. Some of the 
window-glass struck us as being very good, and there is some 
beautiful plaster-work in moulding and relief for ceilings and 
friezes, as well as capital specimens from the School of Art 
Woodearving. In fact, the Exhibition is a very interesting 
and pleasant one, and makes one long to have a house to 
furnish, and plenty of money to go to work with. 








BOOKS. 


— 
THE LIFE OF LORD JOHN RUSSELL.* 
Mr. SPENCER WALPOLE’S Life of Lord John Russell throws 
more light on the inner working of politics than any book 
which has appeared of recent years, if we except, possibly, the 
last instalment of the Greville Memoirs. It will rank with 
that work, and with the biographies of Palmerston and the 
Prince Consort, as one of our chief sources of history for 
the middle of the nineteenth century. The wealth of 
materials placed at Mr. Walpole’s disposal has enabled him 
to clear up not a few points for the first time; and he has 
quoted from them at such length and with such frequency, 
as not a little to impair the biographical interest of the 
book. But it is a good biography for all that, showing us 
the man as he really was, and allowing him, for the most part, 
to explain his actions for himself. The great preponderance 
of political over personal interest is, after all, strictly in keeping 
with the facts of Lord John Russell’s life, and it may be 
doubted if a biographer more careful, conscientious, and com- 
petent than Mr. Walpole could have been found to undertake 
the task. All that could have been wished for him is a 
lighter touch and a less highly laboured and artificial style. 
How Lord John Russell’s fame is like to be affected by 
the appearance of these volumes, is a question not altogether 
easy to answer. As a reformer his reputation can hardly 
stand higher than it does already; his name is identified 
with half the great measures passed during the century, 
and would have been identified with many more if his 
power had been equal to his will. Mr. Gladstone’s great 
Administration was largely occupied in settling questions 
which Lord John had been anxious to settle all his life. 
He was a great administrator too, and nowhere showed to 
greater advantage than in directing our Colonial policy or at 
the head of a great department like the Home Office. He had 
the reputation of a clever tactician in his day ; yet nothing is 
more certain than that he made a bad party leader in the 
larger sense. He had no ascendency in his Cabinet or his 
party, and was unable to impose his leadership on either. In 
his own Administration he not only failed to control Palmerston, 
but had frequently to sacrifice his policy before the opposi- 
tion of lesser colleagues. As a politician he was often 
accused of being shifty and self-seeking, when, as _ his 
biographer urges, he was only weak and vacillating. His 
private life, as described by Mr. Walpole, is singularly amiable 
and blameless, and the interest of his career is enhanced by 
the gallant struggle he waged against physical disabilities 
from the very first. In estimating his shortcomings, these 
disadvantages must be taken into account; his health pre- 
vented him from going much into society or becoming a 





* The Life of Lord John Russell. By Spencer Walpole, Author of “ A History 
of England from 1815.’ With 2 Portraits. In 2 vols. London: Longmans 
and Co. 1889, 
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great social power, like Lord Palmerston; and his occasional 
infirmity of purpose may have a similar explanation. The 
constitutional weakness which he had inherited from his 
mother was not, however, without compensating advantages, 
for it secured him an education admirably suited for bis 
future career. He was thrown more into the society of his 
elders than would have been the case with a less delicate 
boy, and learnt his first lessons in politics from the 
lives of Fox and Grey and Holland. Before he was 
eighteen, he engaged in a serious correspondence with 
Lord Grey as to the policy of the war with Spain. After a 
few months at Westminster, he had to be removed and 
placed with various private tutors,among whom was Cart- 
wright, the well-known inventor. In 1809 he was sent to 
Edinburgh, where he spent three years in Professor Play- 
fair’s house, and mixed in what was then one of the 
most intellectual societies in Europe. His father seems 
to have early resolved to make a statesman of him, and one of 
his vacations was devoted to a tour through the chief towns of 
England, in company with Professor Playfair, which gave him 
a most valuable insight into the conditions of manufacturing 
life. In 1808-9, he made a tour in Spain with Lord Holland, 
and rode with Wellington along the lines of Torres Vedras. 
He revisited Spain more than once in the following years, 
and watched a French advance in force near Burgos, and | 
narrowly missed being present at Vittoria. He must have 
been a strange little figure riding about Spain, with a single 
attendant, in a blue military cloak, a military cocked- 
hat, a sword by his side, and a leg of mutton in his bag to 
supply the necessary sustenance by the way. Later, he saw 
Napoleon in Elba, and had a long conversation with him. Was 
there a man in England, Mr. Walpole may well ask, who 
before attaining his twenty-third year had seen so much and 
done so much as Lord John Russell ? 


Passing by his period of voluminous authorship, and his 
great triumphs over the Test and Corporation Acts and the 
Reform Bill, about which Mr. Walpole has little that is new 
to say, we come to the close of Lord Grey’s Administration. 
No part of Mr. Walpole’s book is fresher, or will do more to 
raise Lord John’s reputation. His views about Ireland seem to 
have been uniformly in advance of his time, and his policy 
must by comparison be pronounced successful. His declara- 
tion in favour of appropriating the surplus revenues of the 
Trish Church to national purposes, which upset the coach and | 
brought about Stanley’s resignation in 1834, and eventually the 
break-up of the Ministry, was perhaps a little premature and 
unnecessary, but it marked his earnest desire to remove every 
admitted wrong. Mr. Walpole is able to give us, for the | 
first time, the true story of the Lichfield House compact 
with O’Connell, which followed shortly after. The aid 
of the Irish brigade was necessary to turn out Peel; but 
the Whig leaders had held aloof from them, and were 
unwilling to enter into closer relations. Under these cir- 
cumstances, Mr. Warburton, the Master of the Mint, got 
hold of a number of Lord John’s circulars summoning 
a meeting of his party at Lichfield House, and sent them 
to O’Connell, asking him to forward them to the Irish 
Members. O’Connell did so, and besides wrote to Lord John 
offering his co-operation, which was accepted; and he attended 
at Lichfield House, and afterwards at the party dinner. 
When Peel resigned, Mr. Walpole tells us, O’Connell was 
offered office, but the King vetoed the appointment, and 
Lord John expressed his willingness to refuse office him- 
self, if O’Connell felt his exclusion an injustice. “I did not 
know you were so far engaged to O’Connell,” was Lord Grey’s 
testy comment. Lord John’s answer was a very proper one: 
“T have no engagement with him whatever; but I considered 
it due to him, considering the part he has acted, to do what 
I have done.” The Peers prevented the Ministry from doing 
much in the way of Irish legislation; but the administration 
of Lord Normanby and Mr. Drummond was one of the most 
successful of the century. Repzal was no more heard of while 
it lasted ; and in 1839 Lord John wrote to O’Connell to express 
his satisfaction with the alliance, and his desire for its con- 
tinuance. His success was not so conspicuous when he 
was called upon to meet the awful crisis of the famine 
during his own Administration; but it is to be noted that, 
but for the opposition of his colleagues, he would have antici- 
pated the Land Act of 1870 by more than twenty years. 








Mr. Walpole gives the fullest account to be found any- 


where of the long series of misunderstandings bet 

: : Weey 
Palmerston and the Court, which culminated jp his 4 
missal from the Foreign Office, but passes lightly a 
the actual facts of the dismissal itself. This ig not = 
satisfactory, as in his own History he has expressed, 
unfavourable opinion on Lord John’s share in the transaction 
Palmerston’s dismissal was generally supposed to have rained 
his prospects, but all this time Palmerston was stead} 
rising and Lord John as steadily falling in the public esting. 
tion. He had failed to make his Cabinet follow him on the 
questions of Irish land and Reform, and nothing coylg hare 
been worse in taste and temper and policy than the Dorhan 
letter, and the spectacle of a Prime Minister stiri, 
up a religious frenzy on grounds so inadequate that they 
have almost ceased to be intelligible. In the Aberdeen 
coalition, his situation was that of a man who had fallen from 
the first place, and was not satisfied with the third or fom), 
He felt strongly what he called the degradation of his Position, 
and was constantly tendering his resignation and then being 
induced to withdraw it, until he finally left the Government 
on the question of an inquiry into the conduct of the Crimea, 
War, and so brought about its fall. On Lord Aberdeey’s 
resignation, the Queen sent for him, but he found himsey 
unable to form a Government. Then came the obloquy, noy 
shown to be undeserved, of his part in the Vienna Conferene, 
The nadir of his fortunes may be said to- have been reachaj 
in 1857, when the City Liberal Association nominated a canjj. 
date in his place without even taking the trouble to find ont if 
he were anxious to stand again. This was an unkind blow; but 
Lord John met it with a courage that caused a reaction to se 
in in his favour, and won back for him much of his forme 
influence and popularity. “He is a gallant little fellow,” was 
Greville’s comment; “likes to face danger, and comes out well 
in time of difficulty.” At the London Tavern he made an 
effective appeal to his old constituents in the following 
passage :— 

“Tf a gentleman were disposed to part with his butler, his 

coachman, or his gamekeeper, or a merchant an old servant, 
warehouseman, a clerk, or even a porter, he would say to him: 
‘John, I think your faculties are somewhat decayed, you are 
growing old, you have made several mistakes, and I think of 
putting a young man from Northampton in your place.’ I think 
a gentleman would behave in that way to his servant, and thereby 
give John an opportunity of answering. That opportunity was 
not given tome. The question was decided in my absence, and | 
come now to ask you and the citizens of London to reverse that 
decision.” 
The appeal was irresistible, and he was returned by over 
seven thousand votes. This success restored his self-confidence, 
and his subsequent advance was rapid. When the Tories 
went out in 1859, he had again succeeded in placing himself 
on a level with Palmerston, and it was not without difficulty 
that their rival claims were settled. As Foreign Minister in 
the Palmerston Administration, his success in promoting the 
unification of Italy brought him a triumph which he must 
have ranked with the glories of his early days. In the great 
American struggle, Earl Russell, as he then was, favoured 
for a long time the mistaken policy of mediating, and even 
intervening, to bring hostilities to a close by the recognition 
of the independence of the South. In the ‘Trent’ affair 
his firmness won the day; but, on the other hand, the 
whole ‘Alabama’ difficulty is attributable to his laches ia 
allowing the suspected cruiser to sail while the law officers 
were being consulted. He was anxious, we now learn for the 
first time, to repair his fault by detaining the ‘ Alabama « 
her first port of call; but, with the exception of the Duke ct 
Argyll, the whole Cabinet rejected the suggestion. In the 
Schleswig-Holstein business, he went far towards committing ts 
to intervention, and then drew back at the last moment, whentt 
appeared that Napoleon was bent on a war of a gorandisemelt 
aiming at the incorporation of the Rhenish Provinces with 
France. To this, as to so much else, it is only possible to 
allude; nor can we say anything about his second Premiet- 
ship, or let his long years of honourable retirement detain 0S 
A life so long and so eventful as Lord John Russell’s is 00! 
to be covered within the limits of a review. 

When Lord Russell died, the Fox Club at their next meeting 
resolved to pay him an honour till then reserved for Fos, 
Grey, and Holland, and at their annual dinners to toast the 
memory of Lord John Russell, the name by which all got 
Whigs liked to call him, and under which all the great 
measures had been carried. In using that name on bis title 
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__ 
age, Mr. Walpole has undoubtedly been well advised. Ina 
ons extending over half-a-century, there were naturally 
many blunders ; but it would be difficult to point to any states- 
man of his time whose views and measures as a whole were so 
proad and wise and statesmanlike as those of Lord John 
Russell. Perhaps his chief deficiency was a want of the 

rsonal magnetism that marks the born leader of men. This, 
rather than any defect of heart, made him seem cold and 
unsympathetic to his followers. A few days before his death, 
he said to Lady Russell, “I have sometimes seemed cold to 
my friends, but it was not in my heart ;” and, “I have made 
mistakes, but in all I did my object was the public good,”— 
words fully justified by the story of his life as a whole, and 
containing no more self-deception than may be found in the 


best of us. 


A POPULAR PREACHER: MR. J. R. GILLIES.* 
Tus thin volume, containing only five sermons,—none of 
them long sermons,—exemplifies many of the best qualities 
and some of the faults, though none of the worst faults, of a 
popular preacher. In the first place, they have a genuine 
insight and earnestness in them, though the earnestness seems 
to us sometimes spoiled by the desire to be effective. Then 
they have dashes of the picturesque; they indicate a study of 
Carlyle,—of his passionate though rather unpractical respect 
for silence,—and of his contempt for formula; they have here 
and there gleams of the sort of sicklied sentiment which the 
age seems most to appreciate; but they are heartily 
Christian, though, curiously enough, Mr. Gillies says of Christ 
(p. 47), “Thank God! He is no theologian,” which seems to 
us the very oddest judgment ever passed on him by one who 
evidently regards him as divine, considering that the greater 
part of his teaching, and almost all his teaching in the Gospel 
of St. John, seems to us pure theology. But this remark is 
probably only the tribute paid to the modern “ Time-spirit” 
by one who, at bottom, does not heartily reverence that spirit 
at all. To begin with Mr. Gillies’s best side. What can be 
better in its way than this remark on our Lord’s Beatitudes, 
in which, as the preacher justly remarks, we first meet him 
as a teacher ?— 





“The first word is noteworthy: ‘ Blessed.’ It is an epitome of 
Christ’s teaching, of His life from the manger to the grave. He 
caine to bless. In Him was fulfilled the promise given so long 
before to Abraham: ‘In thee and in thy seed shall all the nations 
of the earth be blessed.’ But it is particularly noteworthy as 
uttered here. Shortly before this our Lord had been driven from 
His home in Nazareth. Already, wherever He went, His steps 
were dogged by Scribes and Pharisees from Jerusalem, on the 
watch to catch Him in His speech. Yet He lifted up His eyes on 
those who despised and hated Him, and said, ‘ Blessed are ye.’ Is 
there anything more God-like about Jesus of Nazareth than this 
infinite sweetness, this fulness of love in a heart that will not be 
soured and cannot be dried up, which opens its lips only to bless ? 
Have we not proved it so? We drive God from us, how often ? 
We dog His steps daily, silent, sullen, only to pick a quarrel with 
His providence; yet He has no thought save peace toward us, no 
words but words of blessing.” 

That is said with all the truth, all the simplicity, and all the 
force which brings it right home to the heart. And here is 
another specimen of Mr. Gillies at his best. He is remarking 
on the new character given to Simon Peter, with his new 
name of Cephas, or Rock :— 

_ “Ido not think we sufficiently consider this question of character 
in its relation to Christ. Consider what character is. It is not 
nature. Nature is the raw material: character the manufactured 
goods. Nature is the capital with which a man starts business in 
life: character the net result, the profit (or loss) made out of it. 
Nature is something given you, complete and unalterable from 
the first : character something superinduced, the stamp imprinted 
onthe wax, the mould into which the metal has been cast. Every- 
thing, however small, that affects you, goes toform character. The 
books you read, the friendships you make, the models you adopt, 
each in turn helps to put the final and ineffaceable stamp, the 
character upon the man. But there are some things which act 
more powerfully than others in this way,—e.g., a great passion, 
the reverence inspired by a great teacher. Now such an influence, 
pre-eminently, is the faith of Jesus Christ. It is impossible to 
believe on Him, to find one’s life in Him, to spend even a few 
years as Peter did in His company, without becoming a new man. 
How many an evil habit has been broken—how many a life, 
tainted and drained by sin, has become sweet and strong in His 
presence who is His people’s health. One does not leave this 
presence as the leper did, in a moment made clean. One lingers 
there. Henceforth Christ is Himself our life: ‘We put on the 
Lord Jesus Christ ’—we are transformed into His likeness. For 
observe, the formation of character is gradual, Already, and 
from this hour onwards, Simon is Peter the Rockman, baptized by 


* Mantle and Staff’: Thoughts about the Chiistian Life. By J. R. Gillies, M.A. 
ondon: James Nisbet. 





Christ’s own hand. Yet months after this Christ chides him for 


his most unrocklike instability, and years after a brother-apostle 


had to rebuke him for vacillation and deceit. But that did not 
make him less Peter. The germ of the new character was there 
from the first. Christ saw it, in his better hours the man felt it, 
in the end all men acknowledged it. You remember, too, how 
this gift of the new name was solemnly reaffirmed on occasion of 
Peter’s memorable confession. ‘And Peter answered and said: 
Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God. And Jesus 
answered and said: Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-jona.... . : 
and I say unto thee that thou art Peter, and on this rock 
I will build my Church.’ So must it be with us. How often 
in a lifetime God’s gracious purpose must reaffirm itself, the- 
baptism of the Holy Spirit be renewed, ere the work is done. 
Yet amid the imperfections of a half-formed character, Christ 
sees the new idea working itself out—sees the ripened fruit in the- 
early blossom.” 


It would not be easy to say that better than it is here said, 
and nothing can be more important than the distinction 
between Nature and Character,—the impress stamped on 
Nature by a faithful will steadily working for years together 
in the service of Christ. In passages such as these, you see 
something better than any merely popular preacher, a 
preacher who is popular not because he hits the fancy or 
stirs the imagination of his hearers, but because he really 
touches their consciences and lifts their whole minds to a 
higher level. But though the popular preacher never appears 
in any seriously disagreeable form in these sermons, there are 
traces enough of a wish to be effective beyond the intrinsic 
capabilities of the subject treated. For example, take this 
on Christ’s temptation in the wilderness :— 


«The previous temptations have been directed to our Lord’s 
nature, as man with ordinary instincts and appetites, and again 
as the God-man, with special privileges and prerogatives. In 
both the Tempter has failed. But many men, too noble to swerve 
by a hair’s-breadth from the path of duty to save themselves, 
have yielded for their work’s sake. It may beso here. ‘Then 
the devil taketh Him up into an high mountain, and showeth Him 
all the kingdoms of the world, and the glory of them, and saith 
unto Him, All these will I give Thee, if Thou wilt fall down and 
worship me.’ All these were His by His Father’s gift: He had 
come to make them His. But how? How well He knew the way! 
By obedience, suffering, death. Quickly His eye runs along the 
way to the cross that already casts its withering shadow over alk 
life’s joy. It was not the agony and shame that made Him shrink. 
It was the thought of what these meant for others—the inevitable 
misunderstandings, the disappointed hopes, the outraged pre- 
judices—all that is implied in ‘the offence of the cross... How 
easily it might be prevented if He chose to accommodate Him- 
self to the popular idea of the Messiah, to play the part of an 
earthly ruler. A little trimming—call it diplomacy—and the 
kingdoms of the earth and the glory of them had lain at His feet. 
Yes; but was that the right way, the way the Father had chosen 
for Him? ‘How then should the Scriptures be fulfilled ?? Can 
it be again——? At the thought, the shadow of the Tempter 
seemed to flit across His path. Yes, it is he, thank God, discovered. 
‘Get thee behind Me, Satan: it is written, Thou shalt worship 
the Lord thy God, and Him only shalt thou serve.’ Is there not 
a lesson here for us who are Christians ? In working for God we 
are tempted sometimes to use questionable means to attain ends 
in themselves good, to secure popularity (not for ourselves, but) 
for our goodness by some concession of principle, the slightest 
suspicion of a lie. Worship the devil? Never! But why not 
lift your hat to the devil as he rolls by you in his carriage, o1 
wishes you good-morning across the street? Why not leave your 
card for him if he is a person of some consequence and lives on the 
Heath? In the name of all that is sweetly reasonable and decently 
civil, why not? If you can cheat the devil into doing God a 
service, is it not a good thing done ? No,it is not; and never can 
be. Good can never come out of evil. God’s kingdom can nevei 
stand on the semblance of a lie. ‘It is written, Thou shalt wor- 
ship the Lord thy God, and Him only shalt thou serve.’ ” 





We cannot say that we like at all the ad captandum passage 
about “lifting your hat to the devil’ as he rolls by you in bis 
carriage.” If it means anything, it means that men really know 
who is possessed by the spirit of evil and who is not. If it only 
means that a man whom you have good reason to think ill of, 
and whose acquaintance your better nature leads you to shun. 
should not be cultivated by you simply because you think that 
he may be of use to you in your best work, it is very badly 
expressed. If it means that men can really often discern the 
evil from the good on a superficial acquaintance, and have any 
right to say to themselves on slight evidence or on the 
strength of the scandal of society: “That man is a bad man. 
and I will cut him because he is a bad man,” it means what 
is very mischievous, and in either case the passage has an 
ad captandum flavour which seems to us to illustrate one of 
the greatest dangers of the popular preacher. 

Again, take Mr. Gillies’s occasionally very unreal applica- 
tions of Carlyle’s ideas to the interpretation of Scripture. 
The sermons on Elijah and Elisha are, on the whole, not only 
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graphic, but fine sermons, full of true insight into the wonder- 
ful stories of the two great Israelite prophets. But what 
shall we say to this allegorising on Elijah’s mantle ?— 


“It is more particulary of Elijah’s mantle I have just now to 
speak. Those of you who have visited the Stewart Gallery know 
the interest that attaches to the relics of great men—a rusty 
weapon, an old psalter, the shred of a garment worn on some 
historic field. These things have power to make the past live. 
Touching them, you seem to touch the men who used them. So 
it is with Elijah’s mantle. Reading ‘Sartor Resartus,’ and 
believing as you do in the philosophy of clothes, you know that, 
however it may be in an age when men worship fashion, clothes 
were meant to be symbolic, are so: as really characteristic of the 
man as the body is of the spirit which informs it. No man can do 
his own tailoring as Elijah did, without putting something of 
himself into the very coat he wears. Now there are four passages 
in which this mantle is mentioned; and each, I think, is fitted to 
teach a distinct lesson. I. The first thing we are told of the 
mantle is, that when the prophet heard the still small voice at 
Horeb, he ‘wrapped his face in his mantle, and went out and 
stood in the entering in of the cave’ (1 Kings xix., 13). He had 
been driven into the wilderness by the hatred of Jezebel, and had 
found his way, after forty days, to Horeb, the mount of God. He 
had been spectator of one of the grandest sights Nature has to 
offer: had seen the earth shaken, the fire gleaming, the rocks rent 
by a mighty wind. Now, in the still small voice that speaks, he 
recognises the voice of God, and goes forth to meet him. ‘ Wrapped 
in his mantle.’ It is the gesture of reverence, of awestruck wonder 
such as befits the creature in the presence of the Creator, a man 
before his God. If, instead of the word ‘mantle,’ you insert an 
equivalent, ‘ habit,’ you will see the spiritual significance of this. 
It speaks of that reverence which was characteristic of the man, 
a way he had of seeing God in everything. It was his habit.” 
He continues the allegorising in his account of Elijah’s 
dividing of the Jordan :— 

“The third passage before us tells how Elijah was taken up to 
heaven (2 Kings ii., 8). It is a beautiful picture of the close of a 
good man’s life. When the summons came there was no haste. 
He goes to Bethel, to Gilgal, to Jericho, the schools of the prophets, 
visiting his friends, leaving with them last words of counsel re- 
garding the evil days to come. Then, having wound up his earthly 
affairs, he turns his steps to Jordan. The river is in flood, and 
the fords are impassable ; but the prophet, gathering his mantle 
up into his hand till it becomes like a rod, smites the waters so 
that they are dried up, and passes over dryshod. The incident 
is suggestive of Christian Experience and its results. In every 
life trials come, difficulties and hindrances are met, regarding 
which we feel powerless. What then? Grasp the mantle. Gather 
all the memories of the past; days when you made a covenant 
with Jehovah as at Horeb, and took Him to be your God; days 
when He promised never to forsake you, when you called on Him 
and He answered you. Gather them up into your hand, and 
smite the waters. Say, He who was, still is; He who has promised 
will perform; He who hath delivered will yet deliver. You re- 
member the psalmist’s experience? ‘ Will the Lord cast off for 
ever. Will he be favourable no more? Is His mercy clean gone 
for ever? Doth His promise fail for evermore? Hath God 
forgotten to be gracious? Hath He in anger shut up His tender 
mercies? And I said, This is mine infirmity; but I will remember 
the years of the right hand of the Most High. I will remember 
the works of the Lord: surely I will remember Thy wonders of 
old.’ He gathered up his mantle, the gracious experience of his 
past life, and smote the waters. Oh for such an experience, and 
the grace to use it! You remember how, when Christian was 
crossing the river, flesh and heart began to fail. He began to sink. 
‘Ah!’ he cried, ‘the sorrows of death compass me. I shall not see 
the good land. Ah! brother, surely if I were right, He would now 
arise to help me; but for my sins He hath brought me into this 
snare and left me.’ But Hopeful made answer: ‘These troubles 
are sent to try you, whether you will call to mind that which 
hitherto you have received of His goodness, and live upon Him 
now in your distress.’ Whereon Christian was in a 
muse for a while, and suddenly brake out with a loud voice: ‘Oh! 
I see Him again, and He tells me: When thou passest through 


the rivers I will be with thee, and through the waters, they shall | 


not overflow thee.’ Christian presently found ground to stand on, 
and after that the river was shallow. Ah! how we wrong our- 
selves, shivering by the river’s brink, when if we would but use the 
mantle we might pass over dryshod. You, too, have a gracious 
experience behind you. Thank God for it. Is it only for show, 
to hang loose about you like a garment, or like the prophet’s 
mantle for use on such a day as this? In your own life, if you 
will seek it thoughtfully, prayerfully, you shall find the solution 
of most of the difficult questions that face you. Let the past 
speak to the present, and the way will open up.” 

All that seems to us showy and unreal. Does Mr. Gillies 
mean that the drift is allegorical, or not? There seems 
to us not the least sign of any intention of allegory in 
the writer. Moreover, the mantle, as Mr. Gillies himself 
asserts, was nota habit. A habit fits close to the body, and hence 
its suitability to express that which fits close to the mind, the 
“second nature,” as habit has been very justly called. But 
Elijah’s mantle was, according to Mr. Gillies (we wonder, by-the- 
way, how he knows), a loose sheepskin, which did not fit close 
to his body, and was not at all specially suited to express any- 


thing but the ruggedness of the prophet’s nature, certainly not | 





———____ 
the reverence of that nature, which is just what Mr. Gillies 
makes it express. There is a dash of superficial ang unreal 
philosophy about all that identification of Elijah’s mantle with 
the habits of his mind, which seems to us to come of the too 
great desire to be picturesque and effective. 

Again, here is a passage concerning the evil of underminj 

° ? ni 
the sacredness of the Bible by throwing doubts on the literal 
authority of texts, which seems to us very unreal, and eyen 
dangerous :— 

«But we see also how to meet temptation. The sword of the 

Spirit is the Word of God. ‘It is written.’ The Bible is like an 
arsenal, full of weapons, both offensive and defensive. He who 
knows his Bible best, who can lay hands on such texts as may 
suit his varying need, is most likely to come off victorious. Two 
young Christians were talking together. ‘ How do you do whey 
you are tempted ?’ one asked of the other.—‘ Sometimes I pray, 
and sometimes I sing a hymn; but often I am as hard pressed as 
ever.’—‘ The next time the devil tries you, nail him with a text. 
he cannot stand a text.’ But then we must accept the Bible as 
the Word of God before we can use it thus. How would our Lord 
have fared, if, instead of resting on the authority of Scripture 
He had been occupied with some of the questions of modern science. 
who wrote Deuteronomy ? whether inspiration is verbal or not? 
whether the Bible is the Word of God, or only an earthly 
echo of it? Think again, in this connection, of our first parents, 
‘Hath God said, Ye shall surely die?’ It was the first attempt at 
Biblical criticism ; and made with what damaging results! * Surely 
you have misunderstood the passage? Is the reading correct? 
What of exegesis ?? Once inject into a man’s mind the idea that 
Scripture is not really binding, or that it is quite uncertain what 
it really says, and you leave him defenceless in the great conflict, 
Views as to inspiration are not purely theoretical: they are in- 
tensely practical. What shall a man do if he cannot trust his 
weapons: expects his sword at every thrust to double back upon 
himself ? If you are going to fight, you want at least a firm 
footing. If you cannot put your foot down like Christ and say, 
It is written, you need not begin the unequal conflict.” 
But Mr. Gillies knows as well as any man that single texts 
are not of easy interpretation, that it needs either inspired 
wisdom, or a long and careful study of the Bible by trained 
minds, to be sure of the meaning of isolated passages; and, 
again, that there are passages in the Authorised Version which 
are not authentic, and which ought not to be relied upon 
at all. The answer to such difficulties as he suggests is not that 
we ought never to doubt whether this or that text is final in the 
sense in which we have supposed it to be final, but that for 
all our daily duties, and for the guidance of our thoughts and 
actions, we need never be dependent on a single doubtful 
passage here or there, but may lean on a continuous stream 
of collective evidence which tells us what the voice of 
Revelation has said in all the ages. 

We have criticised Mr. Gillies’s little book because it seems 
to us to be, on the whole, a genuine book by a preacher who 
deserves to be popular, but who should be on his guard against 
the dangers of popularity. But the five sermons it contains 
are earnest and simple sermons, and good specimens of what 
the popular preacher can do. 





MUNK’S CICERO.* 

THE reputation of Cicero, literary and political, has fallen on 
such evil times of late years, that it is satisfactory to find in 
the present volume an estimate of the great master of Latin 
prose, which, though often severe, is free from the acrimonious 
and even derisive tone which marks the criticisms of Drumann 
and Mommsen. To the latter, as the translator reminds us in 
one of his excellent notes on p. 164, “ Ciceronianism” is 2 
mysterious infatuation with which the human race is periodi- 
cally visited, a “strange idolatry” of graceful language empty 
of thought. Cicero was, in Mommsen’s opinion, “a dabbler, 
abounding in words, poor beyond all conception in ideas; 
nothing but an advocate, and not a good one.” In a preface, 
which is so well-written and to the point that its only fault is its 
extreme brevity, Mr. Fausset points out that if we search an- 
tiquity for any anticipation of such a view, we shall find practi- 
cally none. It is impossible for a historian, even though he be 
so gifted as Mommsen, to snuff-out the reputation of the author 
of the Second Philippic with such Bludyer-like criticism as this. 

The extravagance of the Ciceronian cult naturally provoked 
a reaction, but the truth is no more on the side of those who 
depreciate the man than it is on those who exalt the style. 
Mommsen’s only explanation of the extravagant panegyries 
of Cwsar and Catullus is that they were rendered to the 
master of style, not to the author, still less to the statesman. 


eT 
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* The Student's Cicero, adapted from the German of Dr. Munk’s ** Gesehic hte eal 
Rémischen Literatur.” By the Rev, W. Y. Fansset, M.A. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co, 
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Mr, Fausset comments on this fact in the following acute 
manner :—“ TO say nothing of the question whether the style 
‘sik be thus separated from the man, whence came this 
marvellous fascination of style? For however the modern 
aritic May exalt the Attic school of Calvus and the rest at 
the expense of Cicero, it is Cicero who has survived. Perhaps 
we may single out, among other excellences, the moral dignity 
of the Ciceronian style. St. Augustine tells us that it was 
the Hortensius which first inspired him with a burning desire 
for immortal wisdom, and that by what the writer said, not by 
hig manner of saying it.” The verdict in the Epistles of 
Jerome is well known :—‘ Demosthenes bas wrested from you, 
Cicero, the honour of being the first orator: you from him 
that of being the only one.” As a set-off to the harsher 
judgment of some of the moderns, Dr. Munk aptly quotes 
Herder’s kindly apostrophe to Cicero’s manes :—* Rest softly, 
laborious and much-tried soul, father of the fatherland of all 
Latin schools in Europe! Whatever thy weaknesses, in life thou 
hast sufficiently atoned for them: now that thou art dead, ’tis 
ours to enjoy the fruits of thy learned, gracious, right-minded, 
and high-souled intellect, and from thy writings to learn, when 
we cannot venerate thee, at least to value thee with gratitude 
andlove.” Another weighty testimony to the claims of Cicero 
to be considered as something more than a master of style, is to 
be found in the high estimate formed of the grandeur and 
magnificence of the Orator by Cardinal Newman—quoted on 
p. 175—himself no mean critic of moral and intellectual 
dignity. The witness of antiquity, favourable and adverse, 
is collected in a very interesting chapter by Dr. Munk. 
Perhaps the happiest of these obituary notices was that of 
Livy, who, after commenting severely on Cicero’s attitude in 
adversity, concludes by saying that “if his faults be set 
against his virtues, he still remains a noble, great, and famous 
man, who could only have received his due of praise if there 
had been a Cicero to pronounce it.” 

Though frequent mention is made in these pages of Cicero’s 
conduct of public affairs, this is primarily a literary biography. 
The opening chapter, however, contains a good summary of 
his character and genius, the limitations of which are by no 
means extenuated. “To plunge deep into the world of 
thought, and to bring up new ideas to the light, was not 
within his power. Keen insight enabled him readily to dis- 
cover others’ weak points, and mother-wit often served him 
for a weapon when logical reason failed him. Supported by 
a lively fancy in the rendering and depicting of the occur- 
rences of actual life, he could not rise to poetic creation.” 
After dwelling on the mingled complacency and infatuation 
of his political career, Dr. Munk endeavours to explain the 
cause of his failure as follows :— 

“For the statesman in a time of revolution and disintegration 
an abstract ideal of politics could not suffice, unless at least good 
intention were upheld by a powerful and energetic nature which 
would recoil before no difficulty, nor from the use of any means. 
No wonder that his reputation and his talent were in many ways 
abused by craftier souls : but not even his enemies have been able 
to any convincing degree to throw suspicion on his moral 
character.” 

His writings, remarks Dr. Munk elsewhere, breathe a healthy 
sentiment and moral earnestness, and if we except those letters 
in which he was unmanned by adversity, the remark can be 
cordially acquiesced in. It is probably on the question whether 
Cicero is to be allowed to rank as a wit or not, that the opinion 
of his modern admirers is most likely to diverge from that 
of his contemporaries. It is evident that he piqued himself 
highly on the possession of this faculty, and the admiration 
of Cwsar and others for his sallies was not calculated to 
lessen the good opinion in which he held them himself. 
But to judge from the specimens which have come down 
to us, they smack rather of facetiousness than true wit. He 
hada gift of raillery and satire undoubtedly, but his jokes 
have always struck us as tasteless and frigid, and he 
certainly did not apply the maxim, Dulce est desipere in 
loco, in his indulgence in them. He was always straining to 
‘aise a laugh both in and out of season,—nimius risus affectator, 
a Quintilian called him. His retorts, however, were not 
Wanting in point, notably his well-known reply to Pompey 
when the latter asked him : ‘“ Where’s your son-in-law ?”— 
Dolabella having joined Cwsar—whereon Cicero rejoined : 
“With your father-in-law.” 

It remains to give some notion how Mr. Fausset has fulfilled 


from the Latin, in dealing with which the translator has 
always been at pains to go direct to the originals. Here is a 
passage from the Orator which will at once serve to exemplify 
Mr. Fausset’s capacity for rendering his original into fluent 
English, and to exhibit Cicero in a mood for which many 
people would not be disposed to give him credit :— 

“Far from my admiring my own works, so severe and exacting 
is my standard that Demosthenes himself does not satisfy my 
requirements. Although he surpasses every rival in oratory of 
every kind, nevertheless he does not always content my ear, 
so exacting and insatiate is it, and so much does it crave for some- 
thing transcending the commonplace. ..... He attains much, 
while I attempt much. He has the power, I the will to speak as 
every occasion requires. He is great, for great orators preceded 
him and were his contemporaries. I, too, might have done some- 
thing great if I had been able to attain the goal of my efforts in a 
city in which, as Antonius says, no real orator had ever been 
heard before.” 

Translations of works of fiction and belles lettres are, asa rule, 
indifferently executed. Itis fortunately otherwise where classi- 
cal scholarship is concerned. Mr. Fausset is already well known 
as one of the soundest and most distinguished representatives 
of the younger generation of Oxford scholars. He is equally 
at home in his renderings from the Latin of Cicero or the 
German of Dr. Munk. His notes, as we have said above, are 
really helpful and pointed, and the result of his labours has 
been entirely such as to justify the title of the volume. It is 
eminently the sort of book that a student will find profitable 
and stimulating. The frontispiece portrait of Cicero with 
which the work is illustrated is an excellent autotype repro- 
duction of the bust in the Uffizi Gallery at Florence. 


THE HISTORY OF SLIGO.* 

Canon O’RORKE has executed the task which he proposed 
to himself—that of embodying in his work the secular, 
religious, social, and in some measure the natural history of 
Sligo—with such thoroughness, zeal, and felicity of lucid 
arrangement, that the reader cannot imagine there being any- 
thing worth knowing about Sligo which is left untold in these 
volumes. The author has had to undo as well as to do, to 
demolish as well as to develop, and he has a good deal to say 
in his interesting and instructive preface concerning his 
methods, beginning with the satisfactory statement that he 
has taken nothing at second-hand, but has gone in all cases to 
the sources. The following passage gives the clue to his own 
views, and shows at once that they are at variance with those 
of O’Conor and O’Donovan, two of the most eminent Irish 
archeologists :— 

“Tt might be well for history, and particularly for [rish his- 
tory, if there were no such word as ‘pre-historic.’ ..... The 
theory that certain things are pre-historic induces the student, 
instead of exhausting patiently and laboriously all the means 
within his reach, to class the object of his search as falling under 
it, when he meets with troublesome difficulties, little minding 
that what is pre-historic for him may be well within the province 
of history fer a more intelligent or a more painstaking inquirer. 
aangnavars It is the opposite presumption, namely, that all the 
remains of antiquity have their place in history if one could 
only find it out, that should hold the field. With such a rule and 
stimulus for inquirers, we should probably long since have 
learned all about various County Sligo antiquities, which are now 
commonly consigned to the limbo of pre-historic times, as, for 
example, the circles and cromlechs of Carrowmore, the remains 
at Moytura, and that pre-historic relic, par excellence, the Druids’ 
altar of Calry Deerpark.” 

With legends the Canon will have nothing to do; but he is 
scrupulously observant of antiquities, although he knocks 
2,401 years off the supposed age of the most famous of those 
with which his History deals, placing the rude stone monu- 
ments of Carrowmore in the sixth century of the Christian 
era, instead of Anno Mundi 3330. He enumerates several 
instances in which the antiquities of Sligo have been pre- 
posterously antedated, claims to have identified many historical 
places which had previously baffled inquiry—(probably because 
the searchers tried too far back), especially the Church of 
Bishop Lugid, in which the great Saint Kevin of Glendalough 
was ordained, and which the Saint’s biographers, native and 
foreign, have all failed to find out—and vigorously refutes, as 
“grave errors,” the statements of O’Conor and O’Donovan 
respecting the religious state of Ireland in the remote past. 
“T show,” writes Canon O’Rorke, “that the reason on which 
the former forms his notions respecting Moon-worship in the 


* The History of Sligo: Town and County. By T. O’Rorke, D.D, M.R.LA., 





histask, Dr. Munk’s work abounds in well-chosen extracts 
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country is an idle fancy, and the facts from which O’Donovan 
tries to deduce the practice of Druidical worship among our 
ancestors, so late as the sixth century, are misunderstood by 
him, though if rightly understood, they lead to no such con- 
clusion.” He sweeps away the notion of science, arts, and 
arms having flourished in Ireland in pre-Christian times, 
maintaining, with Sir James Ferguson, and Father Innes in 
his Critical Essay on the Ancient Inhabitants of the Northern 
Parts of Britain or Scotland, that Ireland was in those days 
utterly unlettered and barbarous, and adding: “If the 
opinions of the learned progress for some time farther in the 
same direction, before long all or nearly all the existing 
antiquities of the country will be brought within the Christian 
era.” 

If the unlearned reviewer may express an opinion upon the 
difference of doctors, ours is, that in his profoundly interesting 
first volume, Canon O’Rorke fully justifies his position; dis- 
‘poses of the shadowy city of Nagnata; identifies the field of 
the Battle of Sligo; proves that not the town but the river 
of Sligo is meant; connects the Carrowmore circular stones 
and cromlechs with that event; and shows that the so-called 
Druids’ altars are rude monuments to the memory of the 
slain, erected by their comrades (who remained for many nights 
and days upon the field of battle), the most important of the 
fallen being no doubt commemorated by the biggest “altar.” 
The whole district above-mentioned abounded in the Ox stone. 
Here is the concise record of the battle, given in the Annals of 
the Four Masters :—“ The Battle of Sligeach [Sligo], by Fergus 
and Domhnall, the two sons of Muircheartach Mac Earca* ; by 
Ainmire, son of Sedna, and Ainnidh, son of Duach, against 
Eoghan Bel, King of Connaught. They routed the forces 
hefore them, and Eoghan Bel was slain, of which was said :— 

“The battle of the Ui-Fiachrach was fought 
With fury of edged weapons against Bel, 
The kine of the country roared with the javelins. 
The battle was spread out at Crinder. 
The Sligeach bore to the great sea 
The blood of men with their flesh. 
They carried many trophies across Eabha, 
Together with the head of Eoghan Bel.” 


All the forces of Ulster and Connaught were arrayed against 


cach other in this great battle. Canon O’Rorke observes :— 


‘From the line, ‘The kine of the country roared with the 
javelins,’ we learn the curious fact that the stratagem of the 
insurgents of 1798, of driving cattle before them at the Battle 
of New Ross, to receive the first onset of the battle, was made 
use of 1,300 years earlier by the Connaught men in the 
Battle of Sligo.” The chapters of Canon O’Rorke’s History 
that deal with the antiquities of the county, its ancient history, 
its former people, its raths, cairns, giants’ graves, fortresses, old 
castles, and religious houses, are full of interest. While he is 
never tedious, the writer is singularly exact and minute in the 
details of his subject, and his abandonment of the mythical 
chronology, which has no doubt discouraged many by its vague- 
ness and the difficulty of realising the supposed periods in 
even the approximate degree which is necessary for the creation 
of interest, adds very considerably to the charm of the work. 

Between the date of the Battle of Sligo and the thirteenth 
century there is not much to tell, nor does it appear that a town 
existed of any importance until the latter period. But then 
the Canon takes up the tale again, and gives us charming 
chapters about the Fitzgeralds. What a fine fellow was 
Maurice Fitzgerald, Sir Bernard Burke’s “ Patriarch of the 
House of Kildare,” and the real founder of the town of Sligo, 
which was plundered and burned by his foe O'Donnell, who 
“slew great numbers of the English there.” These two 
chieftains deserve to find a chronicler like Sir Walter Seott; 
there is hardly a stranger page in history than that which 
tells the earthly end of each. After them come the O’Conors, 
and Canon O’Rorke gives a most stirring account of that 
powerful race, of whom Murtough was the first styled Lord 
of Carbury in the Annals of Sligo, a title which they carried 
until 1536, when Teige, the chief of that day, took the title of 
the O’Conor Sligo. This epoch is so romantic, that to pass on 
to the wretched record of religious persecution and shocking 
cruelty, to the narrative of the deeds of the monster Sir 
Frederick Hamilton and the “ Tituladoes,” tothe Cromwellian 
period—a terrible time, though Cromwell never set foot in 
Sligo or any other county of Connaught—and to the “ great 
exodus” from Sligo, is more than sobering to the spirits of 





* The renowned “ Hector of the O’Neills.” 








the reader. One of the?mostjimportant chapters jn the hook; 
that on “Sligo in the Seventeenth Century,” it ig not . 
full of local interest and information of every kind, byt nd 
striking picture of the period and the people thronghont th 
whole of Ireland. The famous abbey, or rather convent ; 
Sligo (for “convent,” the author tells us; is the Correct ee 
nation of a Dominican monastery), partly built by Teak 
Fitzgerald, burned in 1414, rebuilt, andj maintaineq until ri 
dark days of the great exodus, but then abandoned, ang he 
a venerable ruin, forms the subject of a most interestin 
chapter, which is succeeded by a history of the Borough of 
Sligo, with some curious remarks upon the var " 
tion seals. 

Of the towns and villages, the buildings and the ruins 
the natural features of the county, the rivers, lakes, hills, 
mountains, and islands; of the industries of the past, the 
customs of the people, their religious observances, their morals 
and manners, their education and characteristics, the author 
writes with freshness of perception, familiarity of knowledge, 
and fullness of sympathy which must needs force the reader 
to feel interest in the book, although the name of the great 
Irish county had been to him heretofore merely a geographical 
expression. Henceforth he may know it “like his hand,” for 
Canon O’Rorke posts him up to the latest date, from the 
earliest, and for topographical information the History is 
actually a guide-book. With all parts of his subject the 
Canon is equally at home, and his style is so happy, because it 
is so spontaneous and simple, that he makes every part of it 
equally attractive. 


ious Corpora. 





MR. SOTHERN.* 

Mr. PEMBERTON, an intimate friend of Sothern’s, has given 
us within the compass of some three hundred pages of large 
print, a very sympathetic and entertaining sketch of one of 
the most eccentric comedians of the century. For although 
Dundreary died with his creator—in spite of his son’s very 
clever imitation—and is little more than a name to the young 
playgoer of to-day, he was the rage not only of London, but 
of England, for the first half of the sixties. Sothern, as he 
put it himself, boiled down all the fops he ever met into this 
famous part, and presented his audience with such a double. 
distilled decoction of well-bred inanity, with a trace of humour 
and shrewdness subtly imbedded in it, as never before or since 
has been seen on the English stage. 

Edward Askew Sothern was not an American, as many 
people have been led to imagine from his long connection with 
the Transatlantic stage. He was the son of.a wealthy Liver- 
pool merchant, who discouraged his son’s histrionic aspirations, 
and destined him for the Church or the Bar. Sothern, ac- 
cording to his biographer, retained throughout his life a strong 
predilection for theological discussions, but taking orders was 
another matter. While staying with some friends in Jersey, 
he made his first public appearance on the boards in The Lady 
of Lyons,as Claude Melnotte ; and although his success was by 
no means remarkable, he resolved to make the plunge, and being 
hampered at the outset with the possession of some money, 
created the necessity for working for his living by squandering 
it without delay. He joined the stock company at St. Heliers, 
did a good deal of hard work, and gradually made his way 
vii Weymouth and Wolverhampton, to Birmingham, where 
he was glad to accept an engagement at the modest wage of 
30s. a week. In these early days he acted under the assumed 
name of Douglas Stuart, and is described by an American 
friend as “ tall, willowy, and lithe, with a clear red-and-white 
English complexion.” From Birmingham he made his way 
to the National Theatre, Boston, where he failed hopelessly as 
Dr. Pangloss, and was dismissed for incapacity. However, he 
accepted another engagement in the same city, ata reduced 
salary, until Barnum retained him to act at his Museum, in 
New York. Here he gained self-possession—sensitive and 
nervous he remained to the end of the chapter—and experi- 
ence, and after a while became a regular member of Mr. 
Wallack’s company, which he left to join that of Miss 
Keene, under whose management he first appeared in the 
part which made him famous. His life hitherto had 
been a hard and a chequered one, and the success which 
now befel him was chiefly welcome in that it enabled him to 
bring his expatriation to a close. He describes himself ina 


* 4 Memoir of Elrard Askew Sothern. By T. Edgar Pemberton. London: 
Bentley and Son, 
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homesick letter as having, if not genius, at least indis- 
yseverance. He was all through his life a very hard 
ker; whatever he put his hand to, he carried through with 
= re intensity, whether it was acting, bunting, or practical 
ot and in these days of apprenticeship he spared no 
7 to obtain a thorough mastery of every department of his 
Eadie. As we have seen, his original début was in melo- 
- a, and to the very end of his career he cherished the 
pono that he might have achieved distinction in serious 
— Thus, we read how, not long before his own end, he 
Othello at a benefit performance in New York. The 
Emilia acted her part well; but Desdemona was played by a 
comic actress, who rattled off the speeches, “much to the 
disgust of poor Sothern, who, magnificently costumed, played 
(Othello in dead earnest, to the disappointment of the audience, 
who had expected all sorts of antics from Florence [a favourite 
American comedian who played Iago for the nonce} and him- 
self. In this case,” remarked one who was present, “ Sothern 
suffered from his reputation as an incorrigible farceur ; 
frequently, when he was: quite serious in conversation, he 
would find people laughing at his remarks.” The foregoing 
anecdote reminds us that Robson and Buckstone once played 
Jago and Othello. We have been informed that it was a most 
extraordinary performance. Sothern had moments of sincerity 
and genuine feeling, just as Robson had; but they could only 
rise to them when the context was grotesque and not tragic. 
Mr. Pemberton tells two very diverting anecdotes of Sothern’s, 


very 
putable pe 


parts. 
played as 


relating to the ridiculous consequences of the omission of the | 


property-man to load the weapons to be used on the stage. In 
one of these Sothern himself was the hero :— 


“He was playing with one of the famous tragedians of the day 
in that Jugubrious but then popular drama, entitled Pauline ; 
or, a Night of Terror, in which, it may be remembered, two 
men, resolved to fight to the death, confront each other in the 
last act over a table on which lie two pistols, the one loaded, 
the other empty and harmless. With their backs to the table 
the men select their weapons, then face each other, and shoot. 
Sothern was to take up the deadly instrument, and as he fired, 
the tragedian, with a splendid ‘back-fall,’ was to drop down, a 
corpse. Alas! alas! the pistols were equally innocent of anything 
that would cause a report, and Sothern in dismay saw the 
almost noiseless fall of the two triggers, followed by the tragedian 
still standing and staring at him in mute and helpless dismay. 
In a moment Sothern became inspired, again presented the pistol, 
clicked the offending trigger, and, with all the force of a good 
pair of lungs, roared ‘Bane!’ The effect was instantaneous. ‘The 
tragedian fell as if he had been shot through every vital part of 
his body, and the curtain came down to deafening applause.” 
Sothern’s first appearance as Lord Dundreary, in The American 
Cousin, took place in 1858. There were but forty-seven lines 
assigned to him in the original version of the piece, and he 
only consented to play it on the understanding that he should 
be allowed to write it up to any extent. The peguliar walk 
was the result of a little piece of pique against Mis’ Keene :— 

“ At rehearsal one cold day, Sothern, who was ever of a restless 
disposition, was endeavouring to keep himself warm by hopping 
about at the back of the stage, when Miss Keene sarcastically 
inquired if ‘he was going to introduce that in Dundreary?’ Among 
the bystanding actors and actresses this created a laugh, and 
Sothern, who at the time was out of temper with his part, replied 


in his gravest manner, ‘ Yes, Miss Keene; that’s my view of the | 


character.” Having so far committed himself, he felt bound to go 
on with it, and finding as the rehearsal progressed that the whole 
company, including the scene-shifters, were convulsed with 
laughter, he at night made capital out of a modified hop.” 


When the piece was produced at the Haymarket in 1861, | 


Sothern was by no means confident as to the issue. Its 
success was not immediate, but it gradually worked its way 
into popular favour, as Charles Mathews prophesied it would, 
and in spite of the many other luminaries who were then in 


London,—Fechter, Phelps, the Boucicaults, Robson, and Kate | 


Terry—Sothern outshone them all. Dundreary proved the 
chief attraction of the season, and his inimitable fooling drew 
crowded houses for four hundred consecutive nights. A good 


deal of space is devoted to an interesting account of the way | 


in which Sothern created and elaborated his part. He was 
constantly altering, revising, and substituting, and at all times 


showed himself a stern critic of his own work. Many of the | 


best of Dundreary’s fatuities were founded on fact. “ Every 
saying and every action of the apparently semi-idiotic 
creature was the result of careful observation and study: 
even the preposterous counting of the fingers was a tran- 
script from what had been seen.” It is interesting, though 


hot surprising, to learn that Sothern failed to impress | 


the Parisians with the humour of his creation. “His 


lordship was slightingly alluded to by critics as un sort 
de snob,” which proved how utterly they misunderstood the 
character. Mr. Henry Irving was of the company, and though 
the venture was unsuccessful, Sothern—then in the flood-tide 
of prosperity—kept every one alive by his wild animal spirits. 
As an ingenious practical joker, or perpetrator of “sells,” as 
he used to call them, Sothern was without an equal. It 
amounted to a positive mania with him, on which he was 
content to lavish a great deal of cash, partly in carrying out 
his tricks, partly in conscience-money, which took the form of 
handsome presents to his victims. Some of these freaks were 
unpardonably outrageous, but in the majority of cases there 
is a marked advance visible on the methods practised or 
described by Theodore Hook. Sometimes, too, his “sells” 
served a good purpose. Sothern had no sympathy with the 
New Journalism, and the vulgar avidity of professional inter- 
viewers rendered them peculiarly vulnerable to his methods of 
imposture. 

It is not fair to suppose that Sothern acquiesced in the 
popular verdict which labelled him a one-part actor. On the 
contrary, he was constantly looking out for new pieces, though 
his expectations were seldom fulfilled. Of all the numerous 
plays he experimented with, David Garrick was perhaps the 
only satisfactory one, and here the critics impugned the 
sincerity of his love-making, which made him very sore. In 
Byron’s Fitzaltamont he thought he had discovered a second 
Dundreary, and set about boiling down all the old-school 
tragedians, us he had previously boiled down all the fops. 
He tested the piece in Philadelphia, and with immediate suc- 
cess. At Birmingham it achieved a considerable succis 
@estime, but at the Haymarket The Crushed Tragedian, as the 
new piece was called, proved a complete fiasco. In connection 
witb this unlucky piece, the Count Joannes episode deserves a 
word of notice. An eccentric lawyer and ex-actor of that name 
put the cap on, and took legal proceedings against Sothern, 
on the ground that Sothern’s make-up maligned him, and 
generally burlesqued his identity. Somebody asked Sothern 
how he would fight if Joannes challenged him, and his reply is 
given as follows :— 

“T should prefer the date to be the first of April [this was 
actually his own birthday], and, although I haven’t yet fully 
considered the question, I think the weapons should be cannon. 
Yes, on reflection, I am sure I shall insist on those new cannon 
that discharge one hundred and seventy shots a minute. He 
shall sit upon one of those engines and I upon another, and we 
will continue to discharge them until there shall be no remnant 
of either the Count or Sothern.” 

Spite of his mercilessness as a hoaxer, there can be no doubt 
that Sothern was personally a very attractive and kind- 
hearted man. In the hour of success he never forgot the 








claims of his struggling colleagues. On one occasion he 
crossed the Atlantic in the middle of an American engage- 
| ment to play in London for the benefit of the Royal General 
| Theatrical Fund. He had the most generous admiration for 
| his brother-comedians, and always found time to help a novice 
| or answer a correspondent. Some of his advice to aspiring 
' but unacted dramatists, reproduced by Mr. Pemberton, is 
excellent; and the specimens of his own literary capacity 
| given in this volume prove him to have wielded a very graceful 

and genial pen. According to his biographer, who is by no 

means afraid to criticise his hero, his great social successes 
| never turned his head. But in combining society with the 
stage he essayed too much for a man of his highly strung 
nature. He would hunt all day, and rush back to town to act 
| half the night. As Mr. Pemberton puts it, he was the comet, 
not of one, but of many seasons, and this constant burning of 
| the candle at both ends brought him to his early grave. He 
never could live except at high-pressure, and when the break- 
down came it was final and absolute. We have only to add 
| that Mr. Pemberton’s pleasantly written pages are embellished 
, by several exceedingly good pictures and fac-similes. That 
on page 30 of Sothern as Dundreary will have historic value 
| as a superlative caricature of the “swell” of the middle of this 
|; century. 


} 


FALLOW AND FODDER CROPS.* 
WILL England ever be given up so exclusively to the produc- 
tion of non-edible things—like coal, steel, hardware, and 
calico—as to leave no room within her coasts for farming,— 
z.e., the manufacture of the first necessaries of life? In that 


* Fallow and Fodder Crops, By John Wrightson, M.R.A.C., F.C.S. London : 
Chapman and Hall, 
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case, she will be liable, some fine day, to find herself wholly 
dependent for means of existence upon countries with interests 
hostile to hers, which would be a decidedly awkward predica- 
ment. And so, without in any way wishing to object to the 
importation of all eatables, we are inclined, nevertheless, to 
think it expedient for the national home-supply of food to be 
kept up, and should be sorry to see farming, as a profession, 
become extinct in the land. That, however, is a not impossible 
contingency if manufactories of food cannot be made to pay 
as well as others, or at any rate well enough to afford a liveli- 
hood. And as the study of Professor Wrightson’s book seems 
likely to assist farmers in making their labour profitable, we 
welcome it heartily on that score, as well as because it is the 
work of a well-informed, practical person, who understands 
his subject, and says what he has to say temperately and 
sensibly, without dogmatising or theorising unduly. 

His starting-point is the necessity of “fallow,” whether 
cropped or uncropped, as the foundation of successful farming. 
What causes that necessity is the constant removal of crops 
without adding a due equivalent in the form of manure; 
whereby is brought about exhaustion of the land through the 
removal of available plant-food :— 

“The term ‘exhaustion,’ as used by farmers, is relative rather 

than positive. A soil may be exhausted for wheat-growing when 
it can still support barley, and land may be able to grow white 
turnips when it could not grow mangel-wurzel. Exhaustion does 
not infer the complete removal of available plant-food, but only 
such a withdrawal of it as prevents remunerative returns being 
obtained. It is a condition of soil which relates only to the 
immediately available plant-food, and consists in lowering the 
amount down to an unremunerative level. It will now be seen 
that two means are open to farmers for restoring the lost balance 
between the wants of a good crop, and the capabilities of a soil for 
supplying them—manuring and tillage. Manuring is a direct 
addition of extraneous fertilising matter. Tillage operates by 
mechanically reducing the soil to a fine condition, and exposing 
new surfaces to the natural forces; this, acting upon the un- 
available plant-food, liberates it, renders it soluble, and accumu- 
lates it in the soil. It acts not only upon the mineral matter, 
but upon the organic matter, causing the formation of nitrates. 
This, then, is the secret of fallowing. Partly by the introduction 
of fertilising matter, and partly out of the resources of the soil 
itself, the field becomes once more stocked with available plant- 
food, and the land again becomes fertile.” 
Having established this fact, he proceeds to examine the 
relative merits of fallows bare and cropped, wherein, of course; 
the cost of tillage operations is a principal factor; and here 
we note that our own experience of expenses does not in all 
respects agree with his, as stated in the calculations whereon 
his estimate is based. Labourers’ weekly wages, for instance, 
are reckoned at 11s. or 12s., whereas farmers in our part of 
the world have to pay 3s. or 4s. more; a man and two horses 
are supposed to plough an acre a day, whereas we find difficulty 
in getting them to do three-quarters; and shoeing is assumed 
to cost from to 13s. to 20s. per annum, whereas blacksmiths 
in our neighbourhood charge 3s. 6d. for a set of shoes which 
rarely last longer than a month. But these differences would 
not alter the result of his calculations materially enough to 
upset the sound conclusion at which he arrives, to the effect 
that though there is much to be said in favour of the bare 
fallow in the case of very heavy clay soils especially suited 
for wheat, cropped fallows, nevertheless, are decidedly best in 
general. 

This leads to a consideration of the various fallow crops 
grown, of which the principal are Swedish, yellow, and white 
turnips, and mangels. And the accounts given of interesting 
and valuable experiments in their cultivation, which have been 
made at Rothamstead and elsewhere, are well worthy the 
notice of farmers who would gaih information in the all- 
important matter of manuring, and avoid making costly 
mistakes about it. Regarding superphosphate, for example, 
which is one of the most popular and largely used artificials, 
this is what has been found :— 

“The effect of superphosphate alone was singularly various. In 
one case, upon land which had received farmyard manure, a 
deficiency in crop followed the use of superphosphate when com- 
pared with farmyard manure alone. A second case gave only 
1} tons increase over the unmanured plot ; and in other series this 
dressing gave 5, 8, and even 14 tons’ increase per acre over un- 
manured plots. In other words, there are farms in which super- 
phosphate has been applied without any effect, and there are others 
in which the entire crop is apparently due to its use !” 
which certainly quite justifies the warning given on another 
page that “each for himself must endeavour by strict experi- 
ment to find the best fertilising substances for his own par- 
ticular farm.” In respect to guano, it is shown that in every 








case but one better results were obtained from the dis 
Peruvian than from the ordinary kind; and that— 
“The tendency of guano, whether used alone or mixeq with 
superphosphate, is at once to lessen the number of plants, while it 
increases the average weight of each root. This fact was mee 


spicuous to any one who examined the plants before they werg 


weighed, and seems to show that while guano destroys the Vitalit 
of seed with which it comes in contact, it stimulates strongly the 
growth of the survivors, so that although much fewer plants are 
left, they frequently yield a crop which rivals in weight that grown 
by the milder superphosphate.” 

Another thing proved is that nitrate of soda affects Mangels 
strongly and turnips slightly, whilst the effect on them of 
superphosphate is just the reverse, and that farmyard manure 
increases the yield per acre more in the case of the former 
than in that of the latter. And whilst drawing especia) 
attention to this—because (as the Professor says, and as we 
have ourselves seen) some farmers are disposed not to make a 
sufficient distinction between these two crops, but to class 
them together as “roots,” and give them an almost identical 
treatment, resulting manifestly in waste of manure by mis. 
application—we will observe, parenthetically, that we wish he 
had stated also whether he found the use of nitrate of soda to 
diminish the keeping qualities of mangels; for some people 
think it does, and the matter is one of no small importance, 
as to which his experiments have probably enlightened 
him. Again, the short-sightedness of attempting to dis. 
pense altogether with manure, is shown convincingly in a 
trial made with two plots of ground where white turnips were 
grown, and removed from the land, for three years consecu- 
tively. One plot was left unmanured, and the other received 
twelve tons of farmyard dung; and the weight of the respec. 
tive crops was, unmanured,— 


Solved 


Tons. ewts, 


1843 eae ase? > Shas” “Ge a 
1844. ail eee omc ee 
1845 em ee, sf 
Manured,— 

Tous, cwts, 
1843 aw. Nes ew “eos Sage 
1844 ats ean an Sie os we fe 
1845 a we a oe 


Yet, however powerful the effect of manure may be, it is to 
be remembered that no treatment can make a farmer inde- 
pendent of natural idiosyncrasies of the soil, which insist on 
being consulted; and the author states emphatically that 
“the peculiarities of the land have more to do with the effect 
of manures than the composition of the manures used.” Nor 
must we omit to add that he evinces none of the disposition 
of some experimentalists to lay undue stress on the value of 
experiments ; and, as the following passage shows, is far from 
regarding their results as absolutely conclusive, or desiring 
them to be applied indiscriminately to all farms alike :— 

“Why do we find one soil able to give 15 tons of swedes without 
manure of any sort, while another can only produce its 17 ewt., 
albeit with a regular plant? Why do we find a decrease from the 
use of superphosphate in one instance, compared with an over- 
whelming increase from its use in another case? Why do we 
find a clear dictum in favour of one manure furnished by one 
series of experiments completely reversed by another? The answers 
to these questions are perhaps beyond our knowledge, but that 
they are boni-fide questions, founded upon true experience, cannot 
be doubted for a moment by those who follow me through the 
results of previous years. These experiments also show us the 
difficulties which must beset the practical solution of the question 
of tenant-right; for how can we assign a general or universal 
value to a particular fertiliser, when perhaps this fertiliser, while 
exceedingly effective on one farm, is without effect upon another? 
Lastly, at the risk of repetition, I must enforce from experience 
the importance of each farmer testing the value of artificial 
manures upon his own farm for himself. Such tests are essential, 
for it seems altogether unreasonable that we should spend hundreds 
of pounds upon artificial fertilisers, upon land which could well 
afford to do without them.” 


Our space (though not our subject) being at an end, we shall 
only remark in conclusion that the Professor thinks well of 
ensilage; and that, in seeds for the laying-down of pasture, he 
seems, on the whole, favourable to including perennial rye- 
grass,—an of late years much-vexed question upon which agr- 
culturists may be glad to know his opinion. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 





Home Counsels. By Gertrude Martineau. (Sunday School 
Association.)—This is a very wise little children’s book of 
mother’s book,—or, rather, both. We have seldom read anything 
better than the part of the story called “Punishment,” and the part 
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called “ Liberty,” both of which treat a delicate subject with true 
skill. Nor is Miss Martineau too didactic. She keeps up the 
interest of the story throughout her Home Counsels. 

In “Gale and Polden’s Military Series,” we have Military 
Administration for Volunteer Officers, by Captain H. Walker (Gale 
and Polden), a volume which will help the Volunteer officer in 

ining that practical acquaintance with the details of military 
life that is now more and more urgently necessary. There is 
nothing very complicated in the administrative machinery of the 
Army, nothing more than can be mastered by attention. But 
attention is wanted, and a help like this volume will materially 
Jessen the labour that it requires. 

Reports on Elementary Schools. By Matthew Arnold. (Mac- 
millan and Co.)—Mr. Arnold was an Inspector of Schools for 
thirty-five years. Here we have nineteen of his reports on Ele- 
mentary Schools, and extracts from various other reports on 
Training Colleges of one kind or another. They are full of words 
of wisdom, some of which have doubtless borne some fruit. He 
condemns with some emphasis the Revised Code. It has “acted 
injuriously,” he thinks, “on the instruction in elementary 
schools.” He expresses profound dissatisfaction with the average 
tone of mind, rather than with the attainments of the candidates 
for admission into the training colleges. “It seems as if during 
the last four-and-twenty years there had been effected no progress 
at all towards giving to our elementary schools what they most 
want, the mental apprehensiveness and resource which letters 
impart. The number and hopes of those destined for the pro- 
fession of teachers may have now revived, but with this revival 
mental quickening has not come.” (This was written in 1874.) 
He is strong about the extravagant cost of education in England. 
He urges the use of good poetry in selections. This is a book to be 
read. 

The History of the Parish Church of All Saints, Maidstone. By 
J. Cave-Browne, M.A. (G. Bunyard and others, Maidstone.)— 
Mr. Cave-Browne discusses the question of the building of 
this fine church, and decides that, though it owes much to 
Archbishop Courtenay (the prelate who condemned Sir John 
Oldcastle), it is older than his time. Then comes the question, 
whether this second founder was buried there. Here he con- 
cludes, after a careful argument, in favour of Maidstone, as 
against the rival claim of Canterbury. Then we have an account 
of the Rectory of St. Mary’s Church—this was the original desig- 
nation—of Archbishop Boniface’s ‘ Hospital,” and of Archbishop 
Courtenay’s “College.” The College was dissolved in King 
Edward VI.’s time, and a large and amply endowed foundation 
of clergy gave way to one ill-paid curate. The history of All 
Saints’ as a parish church follows. This is an interesting and 
valuable monograph on a subject which amply repays the trouble 
spent upon it. 

Diaries, CALENDARS, Erc.—We have received specimens of 
Letts’s Diaries for the year 1890. There are varieties suited to wants 
of all kinds, “ rough,” “ scribbling,” “ commercial ” of all sorts and 
sizes, with different capacities and convenience, and all, it may 
be said, at prices so moderate that it is difficult to understand 
how they can be remunerative. We have only one suggestion to 
make,—viz., that the diaries should be furnished at the beginning 
orend, perhaps at both end and beginning, with some blank pages; 
lined, but not ruled for accounts. One has some affairs that have 
nothing to do with £ s. d. From Messrs. Bemrose and Sons we 
have received the Proverbial, Scripture, and Daily Block Wall 
Calendars, and Monthly Diary; and from Messrs. Griffith, Farran, 
and Co., the Bookpost Block Wall Calendar. 


MaGazines AND SERIAL PusiicaTions.—We have received the 
following for November :—The Art Journal, the Art Annual (which 
is devoted to “Rosa Bonheur: her Life and Work ”), the Magazine of 
Art, the Scottish Art Review, the English Illustrated Magazine, No. 5 
of Dignitaries of the Church (containing portraits of the Bishop of 
Worcester, Bishop of Limerick, and Canon Body), No. 17 of Our 
Celebrities (containing portraits of the Earl of Lytton, Dr. Louis 
Pasteur, and M. Gustave Eiffel), No. 1 of the Picturesque Mediter- | 
ranean, No. 17 of Artistic Japan, the Classical Review, the West- 
minster Review, the Theological Monthly, the Anglican Church 
Magazine, the Homiletic Magazine, the Expositor, the Homilist, the | 
Juridical Review, the Manchester Quarterly, the Torch, the Month, | 
the Jewish Review, Journal of the Scottish Meteorological Society, the | 
Forum, the Archwological Review, the Irish Monthly, the Dublin | 
Review, Lucifer, the Journal of Education, Illustrations, the Newbery | 
House Magazine, the Naval and Military Magazine, the Scots Maga- | 
sine, the Gentleman’s Magazine, Belgravia, Temple Bar, the Argosy, 
the Library, Colburn’s United Service Magazine, Scribner’s Magazine, | 
Lippincot?’s Magazine, Harper’s Magazine, Atalanta, the Indian | 
Magazine, the Atlantic Monthly, the Century, the Green Bag, the 
Sun, the Folk-Lore Journal, London Society, Chambers’s Journal, Good | 
Words, the Quiver, Cassell’s Magazine, the Woman’s World, the | 








Leisure Hour, the Sunday at Home, the Sunday Magazine, the Girl’s 
Own Paper, Harper’s Young People, the Boy’s Own Paper, A 1, St. 
Nicholas. 


Booxs Recetvep.—Life and Letters of Father Damien. (Catholic 
Truth Society.) The Calendar of the University College of Wales, 
Aberystwith, 1889-90. (J. E. Cornish, Manchester.) A Complete 
Catalogue of the Elzevir Presses. Volumel. (E. and G. Goldsmid, 
Edinburgh.) Horrida Bella: an Impeachment of the War 
System. (E. Stock.) ——Cats: Handbook to their Classification and 
Diseases. By Gordon Stables.—The Amateur’s Zoo ; or Pet Animals, 
By A. Patterson. (Dean and Son.)——Oliver Cromwell and his 
“ Tronsides:” a Military Study. By W. G. Ross. (W. and J. 
Mackay and Co., Chatham and Rochester.) ———IlUustrated Manual 
of Swedish Drill, for Teachers and Students. By G. L. Mélio. 
(Sampson Low and Co.) Practical Guide for the Treatment and 
Management of Wines in English Cellars. By L. P. Mouraille. 
(Simpkin.) Sound Investments for Small Savings. By G. Bartrick- 
Baker. (J.S. Virtue and Co.) On the Links: Golfing Stories. 
By Various Hands. (D. Douglas.)—— Shakespearean Extracts from 
“Edward Pudsey’s Booke.” Collected by R. Savage. (J. Smith, 
Stratford-on-Avon.)-——Handbook to the London University Matricu- 
lation Examination. Edited by G. W. de Tunzelmaine, B.Sc. (The 
Electrician Publishing Company-) Skirmishing, Attack, and 
Defence for a Company, Battalion, and Brigade. Company Drill 
Made Easy. By W. Gordon.—Physical Training Made Easy. Flag 
Drill for Signallers. By F. W. Sibbald. (Gale and Polden, 
Chatham.) The Public Schools Year-Book, 1889. (Sonnenschein.) 
——The Owens College, Manchester, Calendar, 1889-90. (J. E. 
Cornish.) 





























New Epitrions.—Slephens’ Book of the Farm. Division III. By 
J. Macdonald. Fourth edition. (Blackwood.) Three Lectures 
on the Science of Language. By F. Max Miiller. Second edition. 
(Longmans.) Investment Hints. By M. C. Hime, LL.D. Second 
edition. (Hodges, Figgis, and Co.) Celestial Motions. By W. 
T. Lynn. Sixth edition, revised and rearranged. (Stanford.) 
Cousins. By L. B. Walford. (Blackett and Hallam.)——Jane 
Eyre. By Charlotte Bronté. (W. Scott.) 

















NOTICE.—In future, the INpEx to the “ SpecTATOR”’ will be published 
half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and from 
July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through 
any Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 











“ yy “LIBERTY’ CASHMERES. For 
L | B E R bi Y Winter Dresses. In great variety of new 
‘Liberty’ colours and all shades. Soft, 
AR T light, warm, and durable. Price 21+. and 25s. 
per piece of 9 yards, 2i in. wide. New Pat- 
FAB R | CS terns post-free. 
* LIBERTY” AZUL CLOTH. A 
FOR beautifully lizht warm Fabric, made en- 
DRESSES & FURNITURE. tirely of the hair of the Cashmere goat. In 
a large variety of ‘* Liberty” colours. Price 
New Patterns post-free. 2s. 3d. per yard, 26 in. wide, and 3s. Lld. per 
seth yard, 44in. wide. New Patterns post-free. 
LIBERTY & CO. REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
SCHWEITZER’S 

COCOATINA. 

GUARANTEED PURE, SOLUBLE COCOA. 
This Old-established Article retains its position as “the finest Cocoa 
in the market.” It is unequalled in Parity and Flavour, and is very 
Economical. It will bear the strictest Chemical test, and keeps for 
years in all Climates. 

MOST NUTRITIOUS AND ECONOMICAL. 





OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Manufactory, Birmingham, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1859. 

’ ENT WARMING 66 ” 
MUSGRAVE’S "22 =xe “ULSTER” STOVES. 
(Improved under five patents.) 

Suitable for warming Private Houses and Public Buildings. 
Perfectly Safe, Healthful, and Durable. 
One hundred different designs and sizes. 


MUSGRAVE’S HOT-WATER HEATING APPARATUS, 


On the “Small Pipe”? and “ Large Pipe” Systems, 


Success in every case guaranteed. 
MUSGRAVE and C O., Limited, 


97 New Bond Street, London, W.; 40 Deansgate, Manchester ; 
240 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Ann Street Ironworks, Belfast. 
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Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK. 


SM EDLEY’ S CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS. 
*| Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 
| Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 


MATLOCK | and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boatirg, &c. 
eo 


Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND. 


FUNDS, £10,000,000. 


HYDROPATHY, | 








London Office: 28 CORNHILL, E.C. 


rari 
RTS and CRAFTS EXHIBITION SocIE 


NEW GALLERY, Regent Street. —SECOND E —The 
OPEN, 10to 6. Admission, 1s. XHIBITION, Now? 


WALTER CRANE, President. ERNEST RADFORD, Secretary 
Be GALLERY, New Bond Street, W 
The SECOND PASTEL EXHIBITION is Now OPEN, ’ 
Admission, ls., 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
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ISS LOUISA DREWRY’S LECTURE-READINGS 
on TUESDAY AFTERNOONS at 3 o’clock: — 
Nov. 19, George Eliot. Dec. 3, Emerson. 
Nov. 26, Longfellow, Lowell. Dev, 10, Walt Whitman. 
Fee for the Course of Three, 103, 6d.; for One, 4s, 6d, 
143 King Henry's Road, London, N.W. 


OYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY. — The FIRST 
ORDINARY MEETING of the present Session will be held on TUESDay. 

the 19th November, 1889, at the ROYAL SCHOOL of MINES, 28 Jermyn Street 
S.W., at 7.45 p.m., when an Opening Address will be delivered by the resident’ 
Dr. T. GRAHAM BALFOUR, F.B.S., &. > 








CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


Catalogues free on application, 


LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 


NOTICE OF CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


M R. JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN, AUTHOR OF “OUR EYES,” 
Begs to state that in consequence of the numerous representations he has 
received from Clients who visit him from all parts of the United Kingdom, 
that his Strand address is much more central and accessible to them than his 
premises at South Kensington, he will attend, on and after November lst, at 


63 STRAND, WC. ONLY, 


between the hours of 10 and 4 daily, except on Saturdays, when his hours will 
be from 10 to 12. 


VAN HOUTEN’S 
PURE SOLUBLE GOCOA. 


BEST & GOES FARTHEST. 
EASILY DIGESTED. MADE INSTANTLY. 


‘Once used, always used.’ ‘Its purity is beyond question.’--Health. 
‘It is admirable’ ‘and so pure.’—British Medical Journal. 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


FOUNDED 1762 











On the Mutual Principle, whereby all Profits belong to 
the Assured. 


THE INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED £4,250,000. 


The Society transacts Life Assurance for the SOLE 
BENEFIT OF ITS MEMBERS. 


NO SHAREHOLDERS. NO AGENTS. 
NO COMMISSION. 


The entire Expenses of Management less than 3 per cent. 


of Annual Income. 


THE NEW PAMPHLET, 
“PLAIN FACTS ABOUT MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE,” 


Together with Full Papers, will be sent free on application to the Actuary, 
at the 
SOCIETY’S OFFICES, 


MANSION HOUSE STREET, 





LONDON, E.C. 


pyt*es EXAMINATIONS.—Record of Successful Pupils 
from GARRICK CHAMBERS, 

INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE (1867-89), 117 out of 466 Pupils have passed, 
CEYLON CIVIL SERVICE (1876-89), 29 out of 43 Pupils have passed: the 
First Place having been gained on 10 occasions. . 
SANDHURST, WOOLWICH, &c. (1876-89), 124 out of 156 Pupils have passed: 

the First Place having been gained on 6 occasions. ’ 
STUDENT INTERPRETERSHIPS and INDIA FORESTS (1877-89), 20 out of 
81 Pupils have passed ; the First Place having been gained on 7 occasions, 
HOME CIVIL SERVICE, 127 Pupils have passed, as under-mentioned (the 
First Place having been gained on 40 occasions) :— 


8 for the Treasury. 5 for India Office, 
26 for Foreign Office. 9 for Home Office. 
8 for War Office. 2 for Colonial Office. 
4 for the Admiralty. 6 House of Lords’ Office, 
18 House of Commons’ Office. 3 Board of Trade. 
2 British Museum. Duchy of Lancaster. 
10 Secretary’s Department of Post 2 Record Office. 
Office. 6 Probate Office. 
2 Local Government Board. 2 other Departments, 


In addition to the above, 95 have passed into the DIPLOMATIC SERVICE 
CONSULAR SERVICE, and the UNIVERSITIES, &c. “4 

Between July, 1887, and September, 1839, 53 Pupils (out of a complement 
of 75) have been declared successfnl in the various sections. Only Prapils 
who have passed DIRECT from Garrick Chambers are included in these lists, 
which may be had, together with all particulars in regard to periods of work, 
Staff of Lecturers, &c., on application to Mr. SCOONES, Garrick Chamber:, 
Garrick Street, Loudon. 


_~ 


_ 





T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—Very comfortable HOME for 
GIRLS attending the Hastings and St. Leonards Ladies’ College. Large 
heuse, close to college. High situation ; South aspect. Girls requiring sea air 
also received. Home instruction and London masters if preferred.—Address, 
““N. H.,’’ 22 Woburn Square, W.C. 








ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURBRY— 
Valuable Exhibitions to Universities. Special Classes arranged for Arm 
Examinations, ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS in DECEM- 
BER.—Apply, Rev. T. FIELD (late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
Assistant-Master at Harrow), Head-Master. 


LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH— 
BOYS are PREPARED for LONDON and CAMBRIDGE. Thirteen boys 

have passed the Matriculation Examination of the London University during 
the present year. Nine passed in 1888, nine in 1887, ten in 1886. Number of Boys 
in the School, about 80. The School REOPENED on THURSDAY, September 1th, 


LUB ROOMS.—A Suite of convenient and pleasant Rooms 

to be LET, suitable for a Literary, Professional, or Branch Co:nty Club, 
Handsome building, mid-way between City and West End. Every modern con- 
venience, including Klectric Light. Rent, £150 per annum, inclusive cf rates and 
taxes.—Apply to Collector’s Office, 63 and 64 Chancery Lane, 











STEPHEN’S COLLEGE, Windsor. (Under the Care of 

e the Sisters of S. John Baptist, Clewer.)—A BUARDING-SCHOOL for 

DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, with individual care and home comforts. The 

work of the School is tested yearly by a University Examiner. Pupils prepared 

for the University Junior, Senior, and Higher Local Examinations. Special 

instruction provided for pupils wishing to enter for the Royal Academy of Music 
and South Kensington Art Examinations.—Address, the SISTER SUPERIOR. 








RE SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 
Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable HOME for 
ELDER GIRLS, Garden and fall-sized tennis-court. Numbers limited. 


QT. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A., : 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


\O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—There are good 
Openings for Young Men knowing Chemistry and Brewing. Chemistry, 
either by itself or in connection with Brewing, may be a quired under the 
personal supervision of Messrs. Gillman and Spencer, in the large Laboratories 
and the Brewery of the LONDON SCHOOL of BREWING and CHEMISTRY. 
Each Pupil receives individual attention and practical training.—For particulars 
and terms, apply the SECRETARY, Castle Brewery, 21 St. George’s Koad, 8.E. 


ILLSIDE,.GODALMING.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL 

for CHARTERHOUSE and other Public Schools.—A. M. CURTEIS, 

M.A.,, formerly Fellow of Trin. Coll., Oxon. ; and G. GIDLEY RUBINSON, M.A. 

formerly Scholar of Exeter Coll., Oxon., and late As:istant-Master at Charter- 
house. Boys received from 8 to 14. 


ISS NORTON will require, after Christmas, as 

RESIDENT GOVERNESS in her first-class private Unitarian Ladies 

Boaiding School, an ENGLISH LADY of culture and experience, willing to 
share in superintendence.— Holly Hill, Hampstead, N.W. 


ELL FARM, CLEWER HILL, WINDSOR. 


BOYS PREPARED for ETON and other PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 























Address, Miss HIBBURD. 


é ie DEAN of WESTMINSTER recommends a HOME 
COLLEGE at Kensington for ELDER GIRLS, where his daughter was 
for three years. Overpressure and cramming avoided, Every attention to 
health and comfort.—Address, “L, L. 4.,” Mr. Stanford’s, 26 Cockspur Stree’s 
London, 8.W. 
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ARD THE SIXTH’S SCHOOL 

ING EDW BIRMINGHAM. som, Birmingh : 

P t, in the Gir's’ Grammar ool, Aston, Birmingham, 

WANTED MISTRESS, certificated. Special Subjects :—Latin and History. 
A : k F 

Salary not exceeding # and further particulars may be obtained on application 

Forms of TARY. King Edward’s School, New Street, Birmingham, to whom 

to + pmeper copy-testimonials should be sent, on or before the 30th November 

arp 1¢a' 4“: 


ingirmingbam, November, 1899. 

EGE, LONDON (for LADIES), 
Bere r eas rORE PLACE, BAKER eae Ww. ) 
The 


PROFESSORSHIP of FRENCH will be vacant at Christmas,—Applica- 
tiovs and testimonia LUCY J. RUSSELL, Hon. See. 


ls to be sent not later than December 4th to 

HE MASON COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM, 

| nl OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 
“] invi lications for the above Professorship, vacant by the death 
> Coaael ivoreilic, B.-é3-L., Paris. The Stipend will be £200 per annum, 
of Profetmait of the Fees from Day Students, and the whulo of the Fees from 

plas 0 : 

Bening rns, accompanied by ten copies of testimonials, should be sent to the 


i t later than November 30th, 4 : ; 
undersigne atu candidate will be expected to enter upon his duties on January 


2st, ates are especially requested to abstain from canvassing. 
Further particulars may be obtained from GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


ANTED, ASSISTANT-MISTRESS-SHIP in HIGH 
SCHOOL.—Subjects preferred :—English, Literature, History. L.L.A. 
Certificates for Education, English, French, German (Honours division) ; South 
Kensington Teacher’s Certificate for Drawing, Painting, Geometry, Perspective. 
Some years’ experience in large school.—Address, ‘‘ X ,’’ Post-Office, Lodge Lane, 


Liverpool. 
OoONBRIODG@]E S C H OO L: 


The SKINNERS’ COMPANY, Governors of Sir Andrew Judd’s School, Ton- 
bridge, propose to appoint, in December or January next, a HEAD-MASTER, 
who will be required to take office at Easter, 1890 (in the place of the Rev, T. B 
Rowe, who has resigned). y bows : : 

The Head-Master must be a graduate of some University in the United King- 
dom. The stipend is £250 a year, and a capitation allowance for each boy in the 
School, with resid and dation for sixty boarders. 

Preference will be given to candidates under forty years of age. Personal 
canvassing of the Governors by or on behalf of any candidate will not be 


























sted. 
Perl printed particulars and forms of application can be obtained by post from 
the CLERK to the GOVERNORS, Skinners’ Hall, Dowgate Hill, E.C. 
Applications mast be sent in by November 30th, 1889. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The COURSE of STUDY is arranged 

to fit an Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies, About 50 
Students will be admitted in SeptemLer, 1890. For Competition, the Secretary of 
State will offer Six Appointments ir the Indian Public Works Department, and 
wo in the Indian Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the 
SECRETARY, at the College. 





CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 





AUTUMN SONGS. By Violet Fane. Crown 


8yo, 63. [This day. 


BABYLON ELECTRIFIED: the History of 
an Expedition undertaken to Restore Ancient Babylon by the Power of 
Electricity and How it Resulted. By A. BLEUNARD, Translated from the 
French by F. L. Wuire, and Illustrated by Montader. Large 8vo. 

[ Next week. 


The VICTORIES of the BRITISH ARMY 


in the PENINSULA and the SOUTH of FRANCE, from 1808 to 1814. An 
Epitome of Napier’s “ History of the Peninsular War,” and Gurwood’s 
** Collection of the Duke of Wellington’s Despatches,” By RosEeRt O’BrRrNe, 
F.R.G.8. Crown 8vo, 5s. [This day, 


PROBLEMS of the FUTURE and ESSAYS. 


By Samvet Larne, Author of ‘* Modern Science and Modern Thought.” Demy 
8vo, 3s. 6d. [Third Thousand this day. 


BEHIND the SCENES of the COMEDIE 


FRANCAISE, and other Recollections. By Arsine Houssays. Trans- 
lated and Edited, with Notes, by ALBERT D. Vanpam. Demy 8yo, 14s. 





NEW NOVELS. 


THE TRIUMPH OF MANHOOD. 


By MARIE CONNOR. 
3 vols. crown Svo. 


A Story of the Prairie Rezions of Brazil. 
By SYLVIO DINARTE. 
Translated from the Portuguese, and Illustrated by Janes W. Wells, F.R.G.S. 


Crown 8vo, 63. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 





OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY, 

The LENT TERM will BEGIN on JANUARY t4th. EXAMINATION for 
ENTRANCE, DECEMBER 19th and 2)th, at the College, 

For Prospectus, Forms of Entry, and further particulars, apply to 

J. L, CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary. 
M\HE PRESIDENT of TRINITY COLLEGE, Oxford, 
recommends a HOME COLLEGE at Kensington, for ELDER GIRLS who 

wish to continue their studies without the restraints of a school. Overpressure 
and cramming avoided. Every attention to health and comfort.—Address, 
“LL, A.,” Mr. Stanford’s, 26 Cockspur Street, London, 8,W 


| miemebimean ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 








FOUNDED 1848, 
INVESTED FUNDS we ose nee owe £1.0,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID .., we see ‘eee wee -:12,000,000 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY. 


ADMISSION FREE, 
744 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 


ON VIEW DAILY, 10 to 6. 

The GREAT MASTERS, Botticelli, Lorenzo di Credi, Francia, Michael Angelo, 
Raffaelle, Titian, Da Vinci, Coreggio, Rembrandt, Van Dyke, Murillo, &., RE- 
PRODUCED in AUTOTY PE Permanent Photography, from the grand works in 
the Louvre, Hermitage, Uffizi, Madrid, Sistine Chapel, &c. 

The NATIONAL GALLERY, London, a Splendid Selection ; and, by the 
qrecions permission of H.M. the Queen, Selections from the Royal Galleries of 

indzor and Buckingham Palace. 

AUTOTYPE REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINTINGS from the Salon, 
the Luxembourg, and the Royal Academy. 


OoLD PARIS. 
TEN ETCHINGS 


BY 
Cc. MERYON. 
Reproduced on Copper by the Auto-Gravure Process, and accompanied with 
PREFACE AND ILLUSTRATIVE NOTES 
By STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A. 
The Plates are attached, by the upper edge, to Whatman Paper cut-out Mounts, 
and enclosed in an elegant Portfolio, Price Three Guineas. 








FREE BY POST. 

“AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art.” A Pamphlet, 40 pp. Con- 
taining a Description of Autotype, suggestions for Decorating the Home with 
appropriate Pictures, short lists of Autotypes of the most celebrated Works. 
With 4 Illustrations of Frames and Mouldings. Press notices, &c. 

COMPANY, 

74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 





Now rad’, 473 yp. fap. ‘vo, c’oth, 6s. 


THE COMPLETE LIFE OF HOMER. 
B, F. A. WHITE, B.A. 


Containing all that can be known or conjectured of his Life, 
Works, Birthplace, Date, Parent’ ge, and Ancestry, from 
his own Works ani those of others. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
FOUR NEW NOVELS. 








3 vols. 8vo, 31s. 6d. 
rI\HE ART of LOVE; or, New Lessons in Old Lore. By Sir 


Herspert MaxweE .t, Bart., M.P., Author of * Sir Lucian E phio.” 


2 vols, 


. 8v0, 248, 
| ee in the LIFE of SiR LUCIAN ELPHIN of 
CASTLE WEARY. Edited by his Sister. 





Nearly ready, COPYRIGHT EDITION, 2 vole. extra fceap. 8vo, 12s. 
HAZARD of NEW FORTUNES. By Wim D. 


HowELLs. 


COPYRIGHT EDITION. 
OULD YOU KILL HIM? By Georcr Parsons 
Laturop, Author of ‘‘ An Echo of Passion.” 
Published simultaneously in Great Britain and the United States 3 vols.Svo,3ls.6d. 


Edinburgh : DAVID DOUGLAS, and all Booksellers. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 








I | Ss E and G Oa, 
e BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS. 
General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 
in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts. 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works. 
A MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, published over forty 
years; Specimen No. gratis and post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 








LFRACOMBE.—-ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. 

—Seven days’ Pension and First-Class Return Railway-Ticket by South- 

) no iitenae Trains from London (Waterloo)—Five Guineas, Ask for Hotel 
ickets. 


 iidnidie tea 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 










———_>————_ 
Allen (G.), Falling in Love, Cr 8VO ....cssceceseseeteeseeeceesesserens (Smith & Elder) 60 
Alstine (R. K. V.), Charlotte Corday, cr 8vo. ...(W. H, Allen) 5/0 
Anstey (F.), The Pariah, 3 vols. cr 8vo........ mith & Elder) 31/6 


(Jacob) 31/6 
(Triibner) 2/6 
saiesd (Nel:on) 2/6 
(Longmans) 3/0 
(C. K, Paul) 14/0 
area (Churchill) 14/0 


Baigent (F. G.), History of Basingstoke, 8vo. 
Bell (A. M ), Popular Manual of Vocal Phys‘o!ogy, 
Beyond the Black Waters, by “‘ A. L. O. E.,” cx 8vo....... 
Binet (A.), The Psychic Life, cr 8v0.............00:06 
Blyth (KE. K.), Life of William Ellis, 8vo........ 




















Bowlby (A. A.), Injuries and Diseases of Nerves, 8vo.. r 0 
Briggs (C. A.), Whither ? SV0 ........::ceseceeseeeseeee =m (T. & T. Clark) 7/6 
British Army Album, Crests, &C., 450 ........ cccccsscerseseseeesseceeconrensnenenees (Gale) 4/C 
Bullock (C.), John Bright, cr 8vo ........ Bullock) 2/0 
Callwell (J. M.), Dorothy Arden, cr 870 wee..sseeeeeeee ee ..(Nelson) 4 
Calthorp (G.), Meziddo, and other Sermons, Cr SVO_ .....csescsesesseenenees (Hunt) 6/0 
Camp in the Mountain, Cr 8V0 ..........c0.eesceseeceeeseree ee 2/6 
Carus (P.), Fundamental Problems, cr 8v0 ...........++ e 

Chetwode (R D ), Fortunes of the Quittentuns, cr 8V0...........600e 

Cooly (T. M.), Constitutional History of United States, 8vo ...... 

Craven’s Guide to District Nurses, cr 8V0 .......606 

Curtis (@ W.), Our Best Society, 32mo ........4 -...0e 


Davis (J. F.), Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 800-1001 A.D., ¢ 
DIY BSUONTISDOK, BGO. 5: 555s cn0 saci sanessescosvensssbasonteetsoxseeveps0x 
Edwards (H. 8.), Idols of the French Stage, 2 vols. 8vo 





.(Remington) 16/0 
















Edwards (H. 8.), Two Runaways, Cr SVO oo... seecee eee seeeeneeteteeeeeteenes (Unwin) 6/0 
Ellis (K.8.), Last War Trail, cr 8vo ....... (Cassell & Co.) 2/6 
Errol (H.), An Ugly Duckling, Cr 8V0 2.0... sceeescsseeseeeeetetenesetteneeeees (Bentley) 6/0 
Ezop's Fables: a Selection, by G. H. Armistead, cr 8V0.............. ... (Watson) 2/6 
Fane (Violet), Autumn Songs, Cr 8V0........::ceceeee ee eeee eens (Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
Ferguson (J. G.), Parables in Song, 12m0.............66 ceeeeeeecseeceeeneen ees (Nisbet) 2 0 


(Curwen) 3/0 
see (Seeley) 5/0 
.(Putnams) 6/0 
..(Putnams) 2/ 


Fisher (H.), Candidate in Music, cr 8vo .. 
Giberne (A ), Ocean of Air, cr 8vo ....... 
Gilman (A.), The Story of Bcston, cr 8vo .... 
Goldsmith (O.), The Good-Natured Man, 32mo 





Gordon (W.), Catechism of Drill, Battalion, 52m0....60.....seeece cceeeeee ees (Gale) 2/0 
Haslam (W. H.), Leaves from my Note-Book, cr 8vo . . (Morgan & Scott) 2/6 
Harraden (H.), Master Rowley, 16m0...........c-csessseceerseeeeeee seseeteeeees (Warne) 2/6 
Harris (J. R.), Rest of the Words of Baruch, 8vo.. .(Camb. Univ. Press) 5/0 
Henderson (W. J.), Story Of Music, Cr 870 ..........:scceee ceeeeecereeeees (Longmans) 6/0 
Herchenback (W.), As Gocd as Gold, 12mo... ..(M. H. Gill) 2/0 
Hermit of Livry, Cr 8V0_ ......00sssseesseccccsoresscescssecreesesseereessssesosaseeees (Nelson) 2/0 
Hewlett (S. S.), None of Self and All of Thee, cr 8vo.. - (Nisbet) 5/0 
Hocking (S. K.), Tregeagles Heid, Cr 8V0 we... .ceceeceeeeneeeeetee serene scene (Warne) 2/6 
Hogarth (D. G.), Deira Cypria : Notes of Journey, 8vo (Oxford Univ. Press) 14/0 
Homer’s Iliad, i. to vi., by T. D. Seymour, Cr 8VO........sse0.cessseeereees (Tribner) 60 












.(Nelson) 2/6 


Hopkins (J. T.), Holding On, cr 8vo ...... 
(Curwen) 7/6 


Horder (W. G.), The Hymn-Lover, cr 8vo 


Hunters of the Ozark, Cr 810 .......00...-ssssesssesessccsseerserseseeeares assell & Co.) 2/6 
Jacobs (H.), New Zealand: Colon al Church History, ]2mo (S.P.C.K.) 5/0 
Jessop (EK. H.), Gerald Ffrench’s Friend, cr 8v0 .............0 .(Longmans) 6/0 
Knight (A. E.), Bible Plants and Animals, cr 8vo .... (Nisbet) 2/6 
Langbridge (F.), Scout’s Head, cr 800 ..........0.cseesccscercccsescerseveerseses (Warne) 3/6 
Leger (L.), History of Austria-Hungary, cr 8vo .(Rivingtons) 10/6 
Loftus (W. J.), Westminster Abbey, folio ............... denakeiiea aisieneadanend (Seeley) 21/0 
Macalister (A.), Text-Book of Human Physiology, 8vo .. ...(Griffin) 36/0 
Macfarlane (A.), Mathematical Tables, roy 8VO ........4.. cessteeeeeeees (Triibner) 3/0 
Macpherson (1.), A Devoted Life, 12m0 ........eceeseeceseeeeeeees (Morgan & Scott) 2/6 
Melbourne (Lord), Papers of, edited by L. C. Sanders, 8vo......... (Longmans) 18/0 







































Messurier (A. Le), From London to Bokhara, 8vo 15, 


Millar (R. C.), The Accountant’s Handbook, 8vo.. 5/0 
Molesworth (Mrs.), Rectory Children, 12mo... 4/6 
Moore (G.), Mike Fletcher, cr 8v0 ....... ...06 al 6/0 
Monzert (L.), Practical Distilling, er 8vo ............ (Triibner) 15/0 
Mucklebacket (S.), Lays and Letters from Linton, 8vo. i 40 
Mullens (E. R.), Primer of Sculpture, cr 8v0 .....6.....4.- 2/6 
Murrell (W.), Chronic Bronchitis, cr 8vo_ ........... 3/6 
Nash (J.), Catechism of English Literature, 12mo wd 2/6 
Navory (15. Ge), Tdols, Cr ByO ...-<cccescrces-ssvereoersrsense .(M. H. Gill) 3/6 
Nixon (C. J.), Handbook «f Hospital Practice, 8v0 ...........:.ceeeee (Churchill) 9/0 


es. Conf, Office) 4/0 
...(Putnams) 5/0 
..(Grevel) 10/6 


North (C.), The King’s People, er 8vo... 
Panior (I.), Lectures on Russian Literature, l2mo 
Paris (P.), Manual of Ancient Sculpture, 8vo 











Pater (W.), Appreciation, Cr BVO .........cceceeeereeees cmillan) 8/6 
Pennell (J.), Our Journey to the Hebrides, «+r 8vo Unwin) 7/6 
Phelps (E. 8 ), Struggle for Immortality, cr 8VO...........::eeceeceseeeees (3. Low) 5/0 
Pinkerton (T.), Spanish Poniard, er 8vo ..... - (Sonnenschein) 10/6 
POOR Tis A); DD MEI POE, ORIG chiicsesaraeveonanesnnenscsrencevonssessnoneobed (Putnams) 2/6 
Pumphrey (L. C.), A Little Brown Pebble, 4to ............ sesseeee(W. H. Allen) 3/6 
Renton (A, W.), Pecple’s Dictionary of English Law (Hodder & Stoughton) 95/0 
Robertson of Irvine, by A. Gathrie, cr 8V0 ..........cccoeceecersveseesoees (Menzies) 5/0 
Roscoe (E. &.), The Bishop of Lincoln’s Case, roy 8V0..........00ceeseeees (Clowes) 40 
Ross (B.), Child of Ocean, cr 810... ..<00..0505000005-sseeercerseese .(Remington) 6/0 
Rudolph (Prince), Notes ou Sport and Ornithology, 8vo ....(Gurney) 18,0 
Saunders (.), British Birds, 8SvO  .......60......008 ... (Gurney) 21/0 
Scott (C. N.), Age of Marie Antoinette, cr 8vo .(Field & Tuer) 2/0 
Sergeant (W. C. E.), Can it be Love? «r 8vo..... “a 0sophieul Pub, Co.) 5/0 
Silver Whistle, ‘‘the :’”’ a Novel, 2 vols. cr 8V0.......c0...:00cseeeeeee (W. H. Allen) 12/0 
Smith (J. D.), Christ Unveiled, cr 8vo ......... ..(Hawkins) 5/0 
Surrey (M.), E!ias Trust’s Boys, cr 8vo_........ ....(Jarrold) 3/0 
Tavernier (J. B.), Travels in India, 2 vols. 8vo ..(Macmillan) 42/0 
TeMPIS 1A.) Birthday POLY, G60. os..6.05.cscsssesenesssssvensnesssveperdessoan (Masters) 6/0 


(Dickenson) 10/6 
....(Masters) 3/6 
.(Rivingtons) 3/6 


Thomas (D.), Acts of Apostles, 8vo . 
Under Ciiff, cr 8vo 
Valerius Maximus, Selections from, by W. R. Inge, cr 8vo.. 













Walpole, by J. Morley, cr S10........2....0-cccsscccsssecceceses .(Maemillan) 2/6 
Warner (C. D.), Studies in South and Wes ...(Unwin) 10/6 
Weir (H.), Our Cats, cr 8yo... a cies sthaunncnpesauie occa bebe oieiasa sete (Weir) 7/6 
Willoughby (J. C.), East Africa and its Big Game, “ (Longmans) 21,0 
Winslow (R.), Law of Artistic Copyright, 8vo.............. (Clowes) 10/0 


Yorke (C.), The Ruthyens, er Svo Ree ny Geet, Apa ce aed el) 3/6 








SIXTY-SIXTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 


FULCHER’S POCKET-BOOK 
FOR 1890. 
With an ORIGINAL TALE, entitled 
“AN ANGEDL’S VISIT,” 


By DARLEY DALE, 
Author of “ Fair Katherine,’ ‘* The Village Blacksmith,” ‘‘ Noah's Ark.” 


ORIGINAL POEMS, ENIGMAS, CHARADES, DOUBLE 
ACROSTICS, CONUNDRUMS. 
CALENDAR AND MEMORANDUM BOOK, 
WITH BEAUTIFULLY EXECUTED 
STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 


‘€ Happy Hours of Childhood,” ‘‘ Rushmere Bridge, near Southwold,” 
**On the Stour at Henny, Essex,’’ ‘* Hastings,’’ ‘‘ Piedmont.”” 


2s. 6d. 2s. 6d. 


Published by PEACOCK, MANSFIELD, and CO., Lordon; 
HENRY OC. PRATT, Sudbury, Suffolk. 





narra 
MESSRS. LONGMANS AND COS LIST 


On Monday next, 1 vol. 8vo, price 18s, 


LORD MELBOURNE'S PAPERS 


Edited by LLOYD C. SANDERS, 
With Preface by Earl COWPER. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY.—(New Volume.) 
Edited by the DUKE of BEAUFORT, K.G., and ALFRED E. T, WATSON 


FENCING, BOXING, & WRESTLING. 


By WALTER H. POLLOCK, F. C. GROVE, ©. PREVogsP 
E. B. MICHELL, and WALTER ARMSTRONG, 


With 18 Intaglio Plates and 24 Woodcuts by J. D, Cooper, after Photographs } 
G. Mitchell. Crown 8vo, 103, 6d. i 


The LIFE of LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 


Spencer WaLpo.r, Author of “ A History of England from 1815.” With 
Portraits, 2 vols. 8vo, 36s, 
St. James’s Gazette.—“ A standard biography...... It takes rank in the library of 
statesman and the student beside Ashley’s ‘ Palmerston,’ and Stapleton’ 
*Canning.’” 


RUSSIA in CENTRAL ASIA in 1889, and 


the ANGLO-RUSSIAN QUESTION. By the Hon. Grorce N. Curzon, MP 
Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. With Illustrations, Maps, Appendices, 
and an Index, 1 vol. 8vo, 21s. * 
Atheneum.— Mr. Curzon has written a good book, which contains all the 
facts about Central Asia that the British public wants to know..... The author is 
well informed, and has taken great trouble to put the po-ition of Russia in Cen. 
tral Asia truthfully before the public, and his final chapter, ‘ Russian Rule in 
Central Asia,’ is about as good as possible.” 


The HISTORY of PHG@NICIA. By George 


Raw inson, M.A., Canon of Canterbury, &., Author of ‘The History of 
Ancient Egypt,” &. With 2 Maps, 10 Plates, and 122 Illustrations in ‘the 
Text, 1 vol. Svo, 24s. 


EAST AFRICA and its BIG GAME: the 


Narrative of a Sporting Trip from Zanzibar to the Borders of the Masai. By 
Captain Sir Joun C. W1LLovensy, Bart., Royal Horse Guards. With Post- 
script by Sir Ropert G. Harvey, Bart. Illustrated by G. D. Giles and Mrs, 
Gordon Hake. Royal Svo, 21s. 


The BRUSSELS ANTI-SLAVERY CONFERENCE. 


CARDINAL LAVIGERIE and the AFRICAN 


SLAVE TRADE. Edited by Ricuarp F, Ciarke, S.J., Trinity College, 


Oxford. 1 vol. 8vo, 14s. 
The WORD. By the Rev. T. Mozley, 


Author of ‘‘ Reminiscences of Oriel College and the Oxford Movement,” 
Crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d, 


NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of ‘SUPERNATURAL RELIGION.” 


A REPLY to DR. LIGHTFOOT’S ESSAYS. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Supernatural Religion.’ 1 vol. 8vo, 63. 


SUPERNATURAL RELIGION: an Inquiry 


into the Reality of Divine Revelation. 3 vols. 8vo, 36s, 


CLINICAL LECTURES on VARICOSE 


VEINS of the LOWER EXTREMITIES. By Wittram H. Benyett, 
F.R.C.8., Surgeon to St. George’s Hospital, Lecturer on Clinical Surgery and 
cn Anatomy in St. George’s Hospital Medical School, Member of the Board 
ot Examiners, Royal College of Surgeons of England. With 3 Plates, 8vo, 6s. 


The STORY of MUSIC. By W. J. Hen- 


DERSON, Crown 8vo, 63. 

Contents.—Chronological Table—Making the Elements of Music—Birth of Art 
—Melody #nd Secular Music—Handel and Bach—Instruments and Instrumental 
Forms—The Great Instrumental Writers—The First Operatic Reformation— 
From Mozart to Verdi—Wagner and the Opera of the Future. 


The ‘‘ WORKS and DAYS” of MOSES; or, 


a Critical Dissertation on the First Two Chapters of Genesis. By Sir Pxiuir 
PERRING, Bart. Crown 8yo, 3s, 6d, 


FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS, The Method 


of Philosophy as a Systematic Arrangement of Knowledge. By Dr. Pati 
Carus. Crown 8vo, 4s, 


The PSYCHIC LIFE of MICRO. 


ORGANISMS. A Study in Experimental Psychology. By ALFRED BINET. 
Translated from the French by THomas M’Cormack. Crown 8vo, 3% 


NEW NOVELS. 
A FAMILY TREE; and other Stories. By 


BRANDER MATTHEWS. Crown 8vo, 63. 


GERALD FFRENCH’S FRIENDS. By 


GEORGE H. Jessop. Crown 8v0, 6s. A 
*,* A collection of Irish-American character stories recently published in 
The Century, The Atlantic, &e. 


GOBI or SHAMO: a Story of Three Songs. 


(“ The Great Desert of Gobi ov Shamo.’’—Cornwell’s Geography.) By G. GAs 
Murray. Crown 8vyo, 6s. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
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CASSELL AND COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 











PART I. now ready, price 2s. 6d. 


The Picturesque Mediterranean. 


Illustrated with numerous Wood-Engravings from Original Drawings specially prepared 
Jor the Work by the Leading Artists of the day. 


@w An Exquisite Reproduction in Colours of an ORIGINAL PAINTING, ‘The Rock of Gibraltar, from Algeciras,’’ 
by BIRKET FOSTER, R.W.S., is issued as a Frontispiece to Part I. 


The Daily Chronicle says :—“ A fine-art production which promises to fully equal, if it will not surpass, ‘ Picturesyue Europe.’ No 
pains have been spared to secure the best illustrations; among artists, J. MacWhirter, A.R.A., John Fulleylove, R.1., 
William Simpson, R.I., Edward T. Compton, Charles Wyllie, W. H. J. Boot, and John O’Connor, R.I., have visited the 
tideless sea to make drawings, and justice is done to their picturesque scenes by the engravers.” 

The Daily Telegraph says :—“ Birket Foster’s sketch of the Rock of Gibraltar has been lithographed as a frontispiece with marvellous 
fidelity.” 

The St. Stephen’s Review says :—“ Part I. of this extraordinarily beautiful work is now issued. It is a really exquisite production.” 

The Record says :— Every page has its own beauties, and the entire work will present a remarkably complete pictorial representation 
of the Mediterranean Sea.” 





Ready Shortly, price 42s. 


The Rivers of Great. Britain: 


DESCRIPTIVE, HISTORICAL, PICTORIAL. 
RIVERS OF THE EAST COAST. 


With numerous highly finished Engravings from Original Drawings. 


Royal 4to, 384 pp., cloth gilt, gilt edges, with Etching as Frontispiece. 


The Rivers included in this Volume are:—The The Authors who furnish the Text of the Work ] R.I., W. H. J. Boot, R.S.B.A., Chas. A. Wilkinson, 
Highland Dee, the Tay, the Forth, the Tweed, the | are:—Canon Bonney, F.R.S., William Senior, John | E. T. Compton, H. C. Seppings Wright, R. Jones, S. 
Coquet, the Tyne, the Wear, the Tees, the Tributaries | Geddie, Aaron Watson, F, Watt, E. Bradbury, W. W. | Reid, W. C. Keene, F. G. Kitton, C. Ricketts, G. 
of the Humber,—viz., Wharfe, Ouse, Derwent, Dove, | Hutchings, W. 8, Cameron. Temple, E. Giberne, A. Quinton, A. F. Muckley, R. 
Trent—the Rivers of the Wash, the Rivers of the The Work contains Illustrations from Original | Randoll, H. Railton, Col. Bonney, H. R. Millar, W. 
Eastern Counties. Drawings by:—W. Hatherell, R.I., Harry Hine, |! G. Gillies, R. Jobling. 





Ready shortly, price 6s. 


ST AR-LAN D. 


Being Talks with Young People about the Wonders of the Heavens. 
By Sir ROBERT STAWELL BALL, LL.D., F.R.S., F.R.AS., 


Royal Astronomer of Ireland, Author of “The Story of the Heavens,” &c. 


Illustrated, crown 8veo. 





COMPLETION OF fFYFFE’S “MODERN EUROPE.” 


Ready shortly—THE THIRD VOLUME OF 


A HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE. 
By C. A. FYFFE, M.A., Fellow of University College, Oxford. 


VOL. I.—From 1792 to 1814. 
VOL. IL—From 1814 to 1848, 
VOL. IIL—From 1848 to 1878. 


Price 12s. each. 
“Mr, Fyffe’s book is a really excellent piece of work; it fills a gap in historical literature, and fills it splendidly ; and it can hardly 


fail of great and abiding success.” —Truth. 
ee 





4 Copy of CASSELL and COMPANY’S LIST of NEW and FORTHCOMING VOLUMES will be sent post-free on 
application. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London; Paris, New York, and Melbourne. 
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GOOD 


HAVE YOU USED 


MORNING! 


PEARS’ SOAP ? 





BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 





NOTE,—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856; not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 





DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 


REMEDY 


THE BEST 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &o. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s, 6s., 8s, and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 2s. 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s. For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 2s. 6d., 


5s., and 10s, 


SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 


FOR ASTHMA, 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 





CASES FOR BINDING, 
Yearly Vols., 2s. 6d.; Half-yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 


Wellington Street, Strand. 





{T. PETER’S, EALING (Interior and 
Exterior Views); ‘“‘Golden Valley,” Sketches 

by Ralph Nevill, F.S.A.—See the BUILDER of 
November 16th (4d. ; by post, 44d. Annual snl scrip- 
tion, 19s.) Alsosome Last Notes at Paris Exhibition ; 
Mr. Briton Riviere on Painting (Art Con ress Ad- 
dress), &c.—Office, 46 Catherine Street, London, W.C. 





Price Is., post-free. 
("so COLD-PRE- 
VENTING, COLD-CURING. 

By Joun H. Cuarke, M.D. 

** A book for every house.”—Christian World. 
J. Eppes and Co., 170 Piccadilly, and 48 Thread- 
needle Street. 


SPECTACLES. 


** Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently cause 
Blindness.” 

Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST OPTIOIAN, 1a 
OLD BOND STREET, assisted by a qualified Medical 
Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 
Spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 
Sights. Pamphlet, ‘‘ The Eye in Health and Disease,” 
post-free, contains valuable suggestions to sufferer, 
from defective vision. CITY BRANCH :6 Poultry, E.C. 


USE 
F R Y’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


COC O A. 


Sir C, A, Cameron, M.D., says:—' I havenever tasted 
Cocoa that I like so well.’”” 





OBINSON AND CLEAVER’ S 
MATCHLESS SHIRTS. 

Best quality long cloth, with four-fold finest Linen 
Fronts, 35s. 6d. per half-dozen (to measure or 
pattern, 2s. extra). 

OLD SHIRTS made as good as new, with best 
materials in Neck-Bands, Cuffs, and Fronts, for 14s. 
the half-dozen, 

Price-list and samples of Collars, Cuffs, &c., post-fr3e. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro. 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They holé 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world, Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 


nea on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
imited, _ Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at thoir 
London Offices, ufort Buildi 
ndon, W.0, 


» 4 Bea dings, Strand, 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS ’S 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCO A. 


NEEDS ONLY BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 


TPSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIEN DING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
eng : ee BOUVERIE, and CO,1 Pall Mall 

ast, S.W. 





GOLD MEDAI, 











The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at 
Messrs. DAMRELL AND UPHAM’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., 
where single Copies can be obtained, and 
Subscriptions are received. 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OvuTsIDE PaGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
UD ceesccenecnsescnssonteeesecssesevnasit £10 10 0 
Half-Page ... wie oe 0 
Quarter-Page...... 212 6 
Narrow Column 310 0 
Half-Column......... 115 0 
Quarter-Column ....scceeeeee O17 6 
CoMPANIES, 

Outside Page.......sscceceseecerees £1414 0 
TUBIGG PAO .00.05cressessoescreccecses 1212 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column 
(half-width), 5s.; and 1s, per line for every additional 
line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
14s. per inch. 

Broad column —— “ Publications of the Week,” 


. per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net, 








HE UNION B 
7 AUSTRALIA, LIMITE, a's 
Established 1837, Incorporated 1880, 
Paid-up Capitul ......... 
rve Fund.... a 000 
Reserve Liability prietors.., 3,000 00 
a= * 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BI 
are granted on the Bank’s Desecmet at DEMAND 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and net 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to te 


Colonies. 
© negotiated and sent 







BILLS on the COLONIES ar 
aoa 
D Ss are received for fixed peri 
which may be ascertained on application” on Cerny 
W. R. MEWBUR} 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, Eo. Manager, 
London, 





EY GHSH, and SCOTTISH Lay 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 


aie PI ong pnw 1839.) 
aterloo Place, London. 120 Pri 
Edinburgh, mien Street, 
Whole Life Bonuses never less than £1 10s per 
para per annum. ete 
nnuities. Loans. iberal iti 
ARTHUR JACKSON, penn: 
General Manager, 12 Wat, 
FRANCIS — F.LA,, i" 
etuar P 


ary. 
City Office, 11 Ludgate Hill, E.¢. 
re: JOHN MUNRO, City Secretary, 
Hans FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, E.C., and 57 Chari 
S.W. Established 1782. oO", 
Moderate Rates. Absolute Security, 
Liberal Loss Settlements, 
Prompt Payment of Claims, 
Joint Secretaries— 
W. 0. MACDONALD and F. B. MAODONALD, 
LOSSES PAID, OVER £17,000,000, 


IRK BECK BANK, 
ESTABLISHED 185). 

SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane, 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed op 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
calculated on the minimam monthly balances, when 
not drawn below » 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANOIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 


TANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 
CO.—ESTABLISHED 1825. 


Constituted by Special Acts of Parliament, 


Assurances in Force .............. +... £21,000,000 
Bonuses Declared ..... Wek 
Accumulated Funds 
OUARIIS PAI: oo. csscrescscsccssescsnce oes 

Edinburgh : 3 and 5 George Street (Head Office), 


London: 83 King William St.,and 3 Pall Mall East,S,W. 














INSTITUTED A.D. 1696, 
|S lou -IN-HAND INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


(MUTUAL, both FIRE and LIFE.) 
LIFE—Profits divided Annually. 
FIRE—Quinquennially or Septennially, 
BONUSES LARGE. EXPENSES MODERATE. 
NO PERSONAL LIABILITY. 
ADUGAY TOGO a ciivessscsesssvesecace covvevase £318,609 
Accumulated Funds................::0cccc000 2,362,265 
No. 26 NEW BRIDGE STREET, EC. 


FIRST-HAND SHOPPING! 
New Dresses 
For the Autumn and Winter. 


STRAIGHT FROM THE WEAVER TO THE WEARER. 
DIRECT FROM THE DARLINGTON MILLS. 

Before purchasing their Dress materials elsewhere, 
Ladies are invited to write to HENRY PEASE and 
CO.’8 SUCCESSORS, Spinners and Manufacturers, 
Tur Mitts, DARLINGTON, for the new Winter 
Range of Patterns, which will be sent free (on 
approval), and comprise upwards of a thousand 
varieties of the latest Fashionable Novelties in the 
highest class of pure Wool Fabrics for every descrip- 
tion of Ladies’, Children’s, and Gentlemen's Indoor 
and Outdoor Dre-s, Costumes, Mantles, Jackets, 
Travelling-Suits, &, Prices ranging from a few 
shillings for a full-dress length. 

LONDON SAMPLE ROOM, 
244 Regent Street (corner of Little Argyll Street) 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—Ever Uservt.—The afflicted by 
illness should look their diseases fully in the face, and 
at once seek a remedy for them. A short search will 
convince the most sceptieal that these noble medica 
ments have afforded ease, comfort, and oftentimes 
complete recovery, to the most tortured sufferers. 
The Ointment will cure all descriptions of sores, 
wounds, bad legs, sprains, eruptions, erysipelas, 
rheumatism, gout, and skin affections, The Is 
never fail in correcting and strengthening the 
stomach, and in restoring a deranged liver toa whole- 
some condition, in rousing torpid kidneys to — 
their secretion, and in re-establishing the natu : 
healthy activity of the bowels. Holloway's are the 
remedies for complaints of all classes of society. 
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——— 
ous TRACT SOCIETY'S 
qg8 RELIGIONS gt 


—_—_ 


ME of “The Pen and Pencil’’ Series. 
I eSIAN VICTURES. Drawn with 


i Tuomas MICHELL, C.B 

Pen ood Pencil. re Handbook to Russia,” ke. 
bh wards of 100 Engravings, Imperial 8vo, 
Wit i boards, gilt edges. It is written by'a 
83., clo! ‘an who has spent @ great part of his life 
gentlems and who is familiar with the language 

ar the people of that great Empire. ; 
NGLISH PICTURES. Drawn with 
E d Pencil. By SaMUEL ManyinG, LL.D., 
Pen "C. GREEN, DD. With numerous Wood- 
he New Edition, $3, handsome cloth ; 

or 258. in morocco. 

te LEISURE HOUR ANNUAL. 
ary to October, 1889) Contains 712 pages 
- esting reading, with 290 Illustrations by 
of interes tists, It forms a handsome book for 


i Artis 
ee. 6s., in cloth boards. 


P 

the SUNDAY at HOME ANNUAL. 
January to October, 1889.) Contains 688 pages, 
with 8 Coloured Plates, and nearly 200 other 
Fogravings. 6s., in cloth boards. 

The BROOK and its BANKS. By the 
Rev. J.G. Woop, Author of * The Handy Natural 
History,” &c, With many Illustrations, imperial 
16m», 63., cloth, gilt. 


The GIRL’S OWN INDOOR BOOK. 


ited by CHARLES PETERS. 528 pages, with 
Hii illustrations, 4to, 8s., cloth, gilt edges. 


The GIRL'S OWN OUTDOOR BOOK. 
Containing Practical Help on Subjects relating 
to Girl-Life when Out of Doors, or when Absent 
from the Family Circle. Edited by CHaRLEs 
Prrers, Profusely Illustrated, 8s., cloth, gilt 


The GIRL'S OWN ANNUAL. Con- 


ins £32 pages of interesting and nseful reading. 
Profu:ely Illustrated, 8s,, in handsome c!oth, 


INDOOR GAMES and RECREATIONS. 


nlar Encyclopsedia for Boys. Edited by G. 
2 Wires 8s., handsome cloth, gilt. 


The HANDY NATURAL HISTORY. 
By the Rev. J. G@. Woop, Author of ‘‘ Homes 
without Hands,” &c. With 224 Engravings, 
small 4to, 8s., cloth boards, gilt edges, 


The BOY'S OWN ANNUAL.  Con- 
tains 882 pages. With many Coloured and Wood- 
Engravings, 8s., in handsome cloth, 

WINTER'S FOLLY. By Mrs Walton, 
Author of ‘ Curistie’s Old Organ,” “ A Peep 
Behind the Scenes,” &c. With 18 Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, 2s., cloth boards. _ 


London: 56 PATERNOSTER ROW. 





NOVEMBER 15th, Price 2s. 6d. 


THE 


UNIVERSAL REVIEW. 


ConTENTS. 
Tus Waces OF Sin. Lucas Malet. I!lustrated. 


Taz Ernics OF Frienpsuip, E. Lynn Linton. 
Illustrated, 


Tae CLASSIFICATION OF THE SCIENCES. Professor 
Knight. 


Criticism AND Concress, Harry Quilter. 


L’ArratrE HOLBEIN-RiPPEL, Samuel Batler. Fully 
Illustrated, 


AReminiscence OF DE Quincey. W. Rac-Brown. 
Pexteuixon. Rennell Rodd. Illustrated. 


Ax OLp Wortp City, Sophia Beale. Fully Illas- 
trated, 


Corrpon: aN ExeGy. Bliss Carman. Illustrated. 
Tat WorLD In NovemBer. The Editor. 
Full-Page and other Illustrations by Sophia Beale, 


4, Sacheverel-Coke, Alan Wright, Samuel Butler, 
and others, 


Swan SONNENSCHEIN and Co, 





NOW READY. 
In medium 8yo, with 14 Fnll-Page Illustrations and 
Maps, cloth, price 53, 


AMONTH IN PALESTINE. 


By COUNTESS COWPER. 


London: a 3 i y 
don: JOHN BUMPUS, 350 Oxford Street, W. 


Dr, ANNA KINGSFORD’S WORKS, 
[)BFAus ond DREAM-STORIES. 


rice 63, 
™ PERFECT WAY ; or, The Finding of 
» (Wr i 7q ; a 
Martianp,) _—aa” ion with Evwarp 
CLOTHED with the SUN. Price 7s. Gd. 
fal A lasting monument to Mrs. Kingsford’s wonder- 
Senius great spirituality, and marvellous lucidity 


of insight i j 
religion lane hidden things of Nature and 





London: GEORGE REDWAY, 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW 
EDITIONS. 





SECOND EDITION, now ready. 


The WORLD and the KINGDOM. By 
the Right Rev. HugH MiLiteR Tuompson, D.D., 
Bishop of Mississippi. Crown 8vo, 33. 6d. 

A Volume of Lectures delivered by the Bishop 
of Mississippi, in accordance with the richly en- 
dowed Lecturesh’p in America, answering to the 
Bam) ton Lectures in England, They arestrik-ng, 
eloquent, and learned. 

* Vigorous and eloquent...... will interest all sorts 
and conditions of men, ’—Saturday Review. 


BENEDICITE, and other Poems. By 
RicHakp WILTON, M.A., Author of ‘* Wood Notes 
and Church Bells,” &c. Dedicated to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. With Introductory Poem 
by Austin Dosson. Crown 80, cloth boards, 63, 


PLATFORM and PULPIT 
ADDRESSES on TEMPERANCE ‘OPICS, 
With an Appendix of Illustrations. By the Rev. 
BR. Epmunp Leau, M.A., late Organising Secre- 
tary of C.E.T.S., Winchester Diocese. Crown 
Svo, with b’ank pages for MS, notes, cloth 
boards, ls. 6d. 


FROM PHARAOH to FELLAH. By 
C. F. Moperty Betz, Author of ‘Egyptian 
Finance,” &c. With upwards of 139 Ilustra- 
tions frim Drawings by Georges Montbard. 
Engraved by Charles Barbent. Crown 4to, cloth 
boards, 7s. 6d., just ready. Cheap Edition. 


ETHNE: being a Truthful History of 
the Great and Final Settlement of Ireland by 
Oliver Cromwell, and certain other Noteworthy 
Events, from the Journals of Ethne O'Connor,’ 
and of Roger Standfast, Cap ain in the Army of 
the Commons of Englaud. Edited by Mrs. E. M. 
Firip. Etched Title and Frontispiece, large 
crown 8yo, appropriate cloth boards, 6s. Third 
Edition. 

“Avery attractive and interesting book.”’— 

Guardian, 


A NEW and AMUSING BOOK, PRINTED in 
TINTS by EDMUND EVANS. 
JAPANESE JINGLES. Written and 


Illustrated by KATHLEEN Luvas, Fcap. oblong, 
Japarese paper boards, 23 6d. 


RIGHT SIDE UP. By Janie Brock- 
MAN, Author of * Bert,” “seven o’Clock,” &c. 
Illustrations by T. Pym. Imperial 16mo, cloth 
boards, 2s. 

TWO BOOKS by ISMAY THORN. 

QUITE UNEXPECTED. By Ismay 


THORN. With numerous II]!ustrations, cloth, 2s. 


A FLOCK of FOUR. By Ismay Thorn. 


Illustrations by Gordon Browne, Cloth, 2s, 


The WATCHERS on the LONGSHIPS. 


By James F. Coss, Author of ‘‘ Martin the 
Skipper,” ‘‘ Off to California,” &. Illustrated, 
crown 8yo, cloth boards, 3+. 6d. Eighteenth 
Kdition. 

THREE NEW SHILLING BOOKS. 
BERT: a Story for Boys and Girls. By 


JANIE BrockMAN, Author of “ Right Side Up,”’ 
&c, Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 1s, 


ROBIN’S PROMISE. By Emily Grace 


HARDING. Crown &vo, cloth boards, ls, 


EVIE. By E. G. Wilcox, Author of 


‘Little Humphrey’s Adventure.” Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, ls. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., 
PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON, 











By the EDITOR of “WOODLAND, Moor, ~ 
STREAM.” 
FTER SHIPWRECK. By J. A. 


Owen, Author of ‘‘ Gandalaria,” &e. 2s, 60, 
Morning Post :—‘‘ A volume of well-told tales of 
adventure and incident...... a graphic simplicity which 
impresses the reader.” 

AUTHORS’ CO-OPERATIVE PYBLISHING Company, 
Limited, London, 


BOOK of VAGROM MEN and 
VAGRANT THOUGHIS. By Atrrep T, 

Stoury, Author of “ Fifine,’ &c. 33. 6d. 

* Treated in a happy vein.” —Manchester Guardian, 

“ A slight flavour of ‘ Elia.’ ’’—Evening News, 

AvutTuors’ CO-OPERATIVE PUBLISHING CoMPANY, 

Limited, London. 





TYVHE EDUCATION of MAN; and 
other Essays. By JoHN GEORGE SPEED, 

“Mr, Speed says a great many things worth 

remembering.”—Scottish Leader. ‘** A readable, well- 

reasoned essay.”’—Liverpool Post, 

AvurHors’ CO-OPERATIVE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 





5 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
LIST. 


NEW WORKS. 





SECOND EDITION. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of 
MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT SHELLEY. By 
‘Mrs, Jutian MarsHaty. In 2 vols, demy 8vo,. 
with Portraits and Fac-similes, 303. 


FURTHER RECOLLEC- 
TIONS of Mr. THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROL- 
LOPE. Forming a Third Volume of ‘* What f 
Remember.”” In demy 8vo, with a Frontispiece, 
15s. 


A MEMOIR of EDWARD 
ASKEW SOTHERN (‘LORD DUNDREARY.”) 
By T. Epgar PemMBertoy. In 1 voi. demy 8yo, 
with Portraits and Fac-similes, 16:, 


A LIFE of ARABELLA 
STUART. By Emity T. Braptey. In 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, with Portraits and Fac-simile, 242, 


A TOUR in a PHAETON 
THROUGH the EASTERN COUNTIES. By 
JamMES JOHN Hissey, Author of ‘“‘An Old- 
Fashioned Journey,” &. In demy 8ro, with 
Map and Illustrations, 16°, 


FROM LONDON to BOK- 
HARA in 1887. By Colonel Le Messvrrer, R.E 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo, with Maps and Sketches, 15s, 


IN AN ENCHANTED 
ISLAND: a VISIT to CYPRUS in 
1889. By W. H. Mattock, Author of “Is Life 
Worth Living?” &. In 1 vol. demy Syo, with 
Frontispiece, 12s, 

“ A charming volume of fact, fancy, and philosophy. 

—Duaily Telegraph, 


The DOMINION of MAN 
OVER ANIMALS, By the late Rev. J. G. Woon, 
Author of ‘‘Homes without Hands,” &c. In 1 
vol, demy 8yo, with Frontispiece and 32 Illustra- 
tions, 15s. 


The ROOF of FRANCE. By 


M. B. Betuam-Epwarps, Author of “ Kitty.” 
In 1 vol, demy 8vo, 123, 


NEW NOVELS. 





By the AUTHOR of * Miss BAYLE’S ROMANCE.’ 


MAYGROVE: a _ Family 


History. By W. Fraser Rar, Author of “A 
Modern Brigand,” &. In3 vols. crown S8vo. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘“*The DANVERS JEWELS,”’ 


SIR CHARLES DANVERS. 
By the Author of “The Danvers’ Jewels.” In 
2 vols, crown 8vo, 


By the AUTHOR of “HIS COUSIN BETTY.” 
PAUL’S SISTER. By F. M. 


PgearD. In 3 vols, crown 8yo. 


By the AUTHOR of “‘ Dr. EDITH ROMNEY.” 


HER OWN COUNSEL. By 
the Author of “ An Old Man’s Favour,” &c. Iv 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 


By the AUTHOR of “A DAUGHTER of the 
PEOPLE,” 


DIANA. By Georgiana M. 


Craik (Mrs, May), Author of “ Godfrey Helstone,’” 
&c. In 3 vols, crown 8vo. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 





Limited, London, 


Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen, 
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JAMES NISBET & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


LAUREL CROWNS; or, Griselda’s Aim. A Story for 
Brothers and Sisters. By Emma MarsHALL. With Illustrations, extra 
crown 8vo, 5s. 

**The story keeps up its interest all through, and its vicissitudes are depicted 
simply and touchingly, without harrowing children’s feelings too deeply.”— 
Saturday Review. 

** A pleasant story, with an excellent moral.”—Record. 


WHERE the DEW FALLS in LONDON. A Story of a 
Sanctuary. By Saran Doupney, Author of *‘ Thy Heart’s Desire,” ‘‘ The 
Strength of her Youth,” &, With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

*‘ This tale has a strain of sadness, but it is beautifully intermixed with sweet- 
ness and peace. In its own way it is a pastoral poem, though written in prose.” 

—Inverness Courier, 


NONE of SELF and ALL of THEE. A Tale of Indian 
Life. By 8.8. Hewxert, Author of “ Daughters of the King,” &. With 14 
Illustrations, feap. 4to, 5s. 


The YARL’S YACHT. By Jessie M. E. Saxby, Author of 
** The Lads of Lunda,” &. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3:. 6d. 

‘This story is a continuation of the charming Shetland tale, ‘The Lads of 
Lunda,’ of which we spoke so highly last year. It is not often that sequels are 
as good as the story of which they are the complement, but the present 1s an ex- 
ception to the rnle, and ‘The Yarl’s Yacht'is even superior in interest to its 
predecessor.”—Standard, 

“« Another of Mrs. Saxby’s charming stories of Shetland life, She knows young 
people as few know them, and they will in return thoroughly appreciate her. As 
long as she writes such genuine, refreshing, happy-family stories for them, they 
certainly will be most fortunate.”—Spectator. 

‘*The Northern islands, blending the association; of the modern seafaring life 
with the traditions of the Viking age, are fascinating grounds for the romance- 
writer to work in, and Mrs. Saxby writes of them with the affection of intimate 
knowledge. Her story is full of local colour, fresh, wholesome, and interesting.” 
—Scottish Leader. 


BLOWN to BITS; or, the Lonely Man of Rakata. A 
Tale of the Malay Archipelago. By R.M. BALLANTYNE, Author of ‘ Blue 
Lights,” &. With 6 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 53. 

** A capital story, written in the author's old style, and full of life and action 
from beginning to end.’’—Standard, 

‘*Mr, Ballantyne has made excellent use of the tremendous volcanic outburst 
at Krakatoa, as well as the works by eminent naturalists which tell us anything 
of life and scenery in the Malay Archipelago. The story is thrilling enough to 
carry the reader on from page to page with ever-increasing interest.”—Record. 

“The book abounds in matter of exceptional interest, and should find its way 
into the hands of all young people who would properly estimate the wide- 
spreading and far-reaching influences, and the extraordinary character of the 
Krakatoa outburst.”’—Manchester Courier. 


The CREW of the ‘WATER-WAGTAIL.’ A Story of 
Newfoundland. By R. M. BALLANTYNE. With 4 lllustrations, crown 8vo0, 3s. 6d. 

**The tale is well conceived, and told with spirit.” —Spectator. 

“‘The author has probably had more experience than any other in writing for 
boys; and his skill is shown in the rapid movement, strange scenes, and changing 
adventures of this tale. The boy that does not enjoy it will surely grow up into 
a mere hobbadehoy.”—Scotsman. 

“ Like all Mr. Ballantyne’s books, this capital and entertaining story is bound 
to become a favourite with boys.”’—Newcastle Chronicle. 

“This book will be read with avidity by young people who delight in Mr. 
Ballantyn’s vigorous accounts of hardships, perils, and successful endurance.’’— 
Yorkshire Post. 


NUMBER THREE WINIFRED PLACE. By Agnes 
GIBERNE, Author of * Miss Con,” “ Beryl and Pearl,” &c. With Illustrations, 
crown 8yo, 3z. 6d. 

‘© A well-constructed, thoroughly healthy tale.’’—Aberdcen Free Press. 

** Miss Giberne’s book is for gentler readers. It appeals very delicately to their 
softer sympathies, and introduces them to one young girl at least who may serve 
as a model or idealto them. It is written in a pleasing, sympathetic style.”— 
Scotsman. 

‘The plot of the story is as ingenious as the treatment is effective, and it is 
told with great skill.”’— Yorkshire Post, 


MR. ORDE’S GRANDCHILDREN. By Cecilia Selby 
Lownpes. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 
** A lively story worked out with great skill, and conveying an excellent moral.” 
—Yorkshive Post. 
** The story has a plot full of movement, and studies the formation and refor- 
mation of character with the view of holding examples in morality before its 
readers, It is well written and enjoyable,”—Scotsman, 


OLD CRUSTY’S NIECE. By the Rev. J. Jackson Wray. 


Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


BIBLE HISTORY for CHILDREN. And a Short History 


of Christianity after the Days of the Apostles. By Lady KENNETT-BARRING- 
TON. With Illustrations, small crown 8vo, ls. 6d 


BIBLE PLANTS and ANIMALS. Containing Illustra- 


tions of over 1,000 Passayes of Scripture from the Works of ‘Travellers and 
eg} Sources. By ALFRED E. KniGut. With 30 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 
iS. . 


SIMPLE LESSONS from NATURE. By the Hon. M. C. 


Le1cH. Small crown 8vo, ls. 6d. 


The CHILDREN'S ANGEL. Being a Volume of Sermons 
to Childrep. By the Rev. J. Retp Howart, Author of ** The Churchette,” 
** Agnostic Fallacies,” &c. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE “GOLDEN LADDER” SERIES. 
YOURS and MINE. By Anna B. Warner. With Illus- 


trations, crown Syo, 3s. 6d. 

“It introduces us to two charming and precocious children, apparently 
American, and certainly very lifelike. The writing is careful, the few descrip- 
tions are well done, the dissertations on gardens and old-world flowers are 
delightful.”’—Scots Observer, 

“It is a pretty story of domestic life, best fitted, perhaps, for girls, and ‘ im- 
proving’ as well as interesting.” —Scotsman. 


ONE LITTLE VEIN of DROSS. By Mrs. Ruth Lamb. 
With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 
“It isa pleasantly written story of social and domestic life, addressed more 
particularly to girls.’’—Scotsman, 
‘A powerful story, which is sure to interest older girls.’’-—Leeds Mercury. 


JAMES NISBET and CO., 21 Berners Street, W. 


a 
WARD AND DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKg 


HELEN MATHER’S NEW STORY 


BLIND JUSTICE. 
By the AUTHOR of “COMIN’ THRO’ the Ryg» 
eee we ss LThis day, 
Mrs. PANTON’S ILLUSTRATED BOOKS on HOUSEHOLD MAN 
NOOKS and CORNERS. 6s. 
FROM KITCHEN to GARRET. 6s, 


AGEMENy, 


¥ TING PRINCE, and i 
~~ deem SrocxTon. With 40 Phe el vial Fairy Tale 


MEMORIES of the MONTH. By Hume Nisbet With 
Photogravure Frontispiece, 12 Whole-Page Illustrations, and numerous r 
Illustrations by the Author. £1 1s, net. Edition limited to 250 om 


[Just ready, 

EACHCOMBERS ; or, Slave- i ’ 
a * a Jack, By GILBERT Brsuor. ‘llastrated oy Hcg, under 
The WRECK of the ‘ARGO.’ By F. G. Fowell, 35, 64, 
The SPANISH GALLEON. ByF.C. Badrick. 95,44, 


CHILDREN’S STORIES in ENGLISH LITERA. 
TURE. By Henrietra OC. Wriaat, Author of “Stories of the g t 
Scientists.” 6s. [Just ready, 

REMINISCENCES of a CLERICAL and LITERApRy 
LIFE. By the Author of “ Three-Cornered Essays.” 2 vols,, 21s, 

**A couple of entertaining and instructive volumes, He has known mu 
celebrities, and he tells not a few amusing stories.”,—Saturday Review, 7 
IRISH INDUSTRIES. By J. Bowles Daly, LL.D. 45, 

“ A valuable record of the industrial aspect of the Emerald Isle at the present 
time, and the author, whilst pointing out the causes of the decline of Trish 
industries, endeavours in every case to suggest an adequate remedy.”—Graphic, 


MARRIAGE and HEREDITY ; or, Some Aspects of 
Social Evolution. By J. F. NisBet, 63, 

‘There are few chapters of modern science of more enthralling: interest than 
that which Mr, Nisbet presents in these pages.” —Glasgow Herald, 
FROM the GREEN BAG. By F. M. Allen, Authorg 

“ The Voyage of the Ark,”’ &, 2s. 6d. 


** As whimsical and humorous as W. 8. Gilbert’s early ‘ Bab Ballads’... .1t 
anybody stands in need of a hearty and healthy laugh, we recommend him to buy 
From the Green Bag.’’’—St. James’s Gazette. ' 


NEW NOVELS. 
WHEAL CERTAINTY: a Cornish Story. By John 


CAHILL. [This day, 


BROWNIE’S PLOT. By Thomas Cobb, Author of 





** Lucy Carter,” &c. 2 vols. Just ready, 
FOR ONE and the WORLD. By M. Bethan 
Epwarps. 2 vols. | This day, 


MIKE FLETCHER. By George Moore. 6s. [Tiisdy, 
IN BLACK and WHITE. By Percy Hulburd. 3 vols, 
OF HIGH DESCENT. By G. Manville Fenn. 3 


vols, 

ROY’S REPENTANCE. By Adeline Sergeant, 3 vols, 
‘In the construction of the plot nothing is forgotten or lost sight of, In th: 
rtraiture of several of the characters there is a touch of the vanished handd 

harlotte Bronté.”—Academy. 

A TRUST BETRAYED. By John Tipton. 3 vols, 

We oy Tipton writes well, and knows how to interest his readers,”—=Pictorii 
orld. 

The CRIME of KEZIAH KEENE. By Mrs. Ver 

CAMPBELL, 2s, 6d. 
“ A powerful delineation...... Keziah Keene is a creature instinct with lira 
reality.’’—Athenzum. 

The STORY ofa MARRIAGE. By L. Baldwin. 3 vols 
** Nothing could be better than the taste and feeling...... We have not seen a: 

thing for a time which, without any suggestion of imitation, more viridly recallel 

the manner of George Eliot.”"—Pali Mall Gazette. 

A YOUNG GIRL’S LIFE. By B.L.Farjoon. 3 voli. 


“‘ Mr, Farjeon’s new novel is one of the best he has ever written.”—Aondeiij 


LEONORA. By W. V. Herbert. 6s. 


TWO NEW SHILLING NOVELS. 


A CHARGE from the GRAVE. By|HIS OTHER SELF. 
SOMERVILLE GIBNEY. GoopMan. 


By BE 4 


THIS DAY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
THE CHRISTMAS DOUBLE NUMBER 


EAST AND WES!I 


COMPLETE STORIES BY THE FOLLOWING AUTHORS:~ 
Helen Mathers. Rev. 8S. Baring-Gou!d 
Mrs. Macquoid. Annie Araiitt. 

F. M. Allen. Richard Dowling. 
George Manville Fenn. Thom is Stanley. 
&e., &e, 





12 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is published. 


popd and I: a Novel. By Captain Andrew 


HaccaRD, D.8.0. Crown 8yo, 63. 


DEDICATED TO H.&.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
This day is published. 


HINDU-KOH : Wanderings and Wild Sport 


On and Beyond the Hima’ayas. By Major-General DonaLp Macintyre, V.C., 
late Prince of Wales’s Own Ghoorkhas, Fellow of the Royal Geograpkical 
Society. Sve, with numerous Iilus‘rations, 21s, 

is the variety of range and subjects in this volum», that we have 
been able only to indicate, not fully describe its character ; aud we lay it down 
with that feeling of satisfaction which is imparted by something well done, and 
the sense of clear gain.”’—Spectator. 

“Jt is all in earnest and is entirely free from that padding which is so often 
met with in books of sporting adventures...... The interest is kept up from start to 
finish, and no one who carcs at all for sport will desire the omission of a single 
page.” Athena ; 

“We have read many books of Himalayan, Cashmerian, and Thibetan sport, 
bat none more pleasant, more m dest, more amusing, or more instructive than 
that of the late Colonel of the Prince of Wales’s Own Ghoorkhas,”’—Saturd iy 


Review. 


“ So great 


This day is published. 


SCENES from a SILENT WORLD; or, 


Prisons und their Inmates. By Francis Scovgat, Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ Gives some startling pictures of prison life.”—Scotsmn. 

“Introduces us into facts of prison life stranger than fiction.’’—Rock. 

“Graphic and highly interesting sketches of prison life.”—G@lasgow Evening 
News. 

“The author writes with much pathetic power.”’—St. James's Gazette. 

“Bears the unmistakab'e impress of fresh observation, and provides the 
reader with some amusing stories,”’—Daily News. 


Next week will be published. 


CHURCH and CREED. Sermons Preached 


in the Chapel of the Foundling Hospital. By ALFRED WiILLIAusS MoMERIE. 
M.A., D.Se., LL.D., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Pro- 
fessor of Logic and Metaphysics in King’s College, London. In1 vol crown 8vo. 


This day is publishe?.—SIXTH EDITION. 


The ORIGIN of EVIL, and other Sermons. 


By the Same Author. Crown 8vo, 53. 


This day is published, 


ART in SCOTLAND: its Origin and Pro- 


gress, By Robert Brypatt, Master of t'ie St. George’s Art School of 
Glasgow. 8vo, 12s, 6). 


“The most comprehensive history that has yet been pnblishe?. Intelligent re- 
search and industry have gone towards its produ tin. It is a mine of facts on 
the origin and development of Scottish art.’’—Svotsman. 


This day ig published, Vol. III. 


HISTORY of the CATHOLIC CHURCH of 


SCOTLAND, from the INTRODUCTION of CHRISTIANITY to the 
PRESENT DAY. By Atruons Betiesnermm, D.D, Caron of Aix-la- 
Chapelle. Translated, with Notes and Additions, by D, Oswanp Hunter 
Brair, 0.S.B , Monk of Fort Augustus. With a Map, 8ve, 12s. 6d. 


Next week will be published. 


A SONG of HEROES. By John Stuart 


BLackiF, Emer itus Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh, Author 
of “Scottish Song: its Wealth, Wisdom, and Social Sgnificance,” &c. In1 
vol. crown Syo, 

This day is published. 


An ATONEMENT of EAST LONDON;; and 


other Poems, By Howarp Crawrorp, M.A. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 


GLEANINGS from JAPAN. By W. G. 


Dicxsoy, Author of ‘Japan: being a Sketch of the History, Government, 
and Officers of the Empire.’ 8vo, with Illustrations, 16s. 


“The work is an admirable reflection of Japanese life and character from an 
English point of view.’"—Morning Post. 


TWO NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
ANOTHER SUCH VICTORY! By Annette 


listen, Author of “A Leal Light Heart,” “Two Old Maids,” “Dr. 
Estrange,” “ North Wind and Sunshine,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo, 25s. 6d. 


: an interest of the story is never allowed to flag, and its ending is somewhat 
ub of the usual fictional groove.”—Scotsman. 


BARBARA ALLAN, the PROVOST’S 


DAUGHTER. By Ropert Cietanp, Author of “ Inchbracken,” ‘ True to 
ype,” “ A Rich Man’s Relatives.” In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 17s. 


“A most enjoyable Scottish story.”—Scotsman, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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MACMILLAN AND C0.S NEW BOOKS, 


A NEW BOOK by Mr. WALTER PATER, 


APPRECIATIONS, with an ESSAY on 


STYLE. By WaLTer PaTER, Fellow of Braserose College, Author of “ The 
Renaissance, ’ ‘‘ Marius the Epicurean,” ‘* Imaginary Portraits,” &, Extra 


Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 
By Mr. JOHN MORLEY. 


WALPOLE. By John Morley. Crown 8vo, 


2s. 6d. (‘ Twelve English Statesmen,’’ New Volume.) 

The St. James's Gazette says:—‘‘ Mr. Morley’s long-expected life of Sir Robert 
Walpole has at length made its appearance, and deserves to be read not only as the 
work of one of the most p ominent politicians of the day, but for its intrinsic 
merits. It is a clever, thoughtful, and interesting biography.” ’ 

The Pall Mall Gazette says :—“ The book is evidence that to his usual clearness 
of thought, ease of style, and choiceness of phrase, Mr. Morley has now added a 
grasp of character and appreciation of circumstance, with a touch of worldliness 
and opportunism, which are essential to dealing adequately with an age and 
character like Wa!pole’s.” 3 

By Mr. H. D. TRAILL. 


STRAFFORD. By H. D. Traill. With 


Portrait, Crown 8vo, 22.6d. (‘‘ English Men of Action,’? New Volume.) 


Now ready, with Illustrations and Plans. 


TRAVELS in INDIA of JEAN BAPTISTE 


TAVERNIER, BARON of AUBONNE, Translated from the Original 
French Edition of 1676, with a Biographical Sketch of the Author, Notes, 
Appendices, &c., by V. Batt, LL.D., F.R.S., F.G.S., Director of the Science 
and Art Musuem, Dublin, Author of “‘ Jungle Life in India,’”’ ** The Economic 
Geology of India,” &e. With Illustrations and Maps, 2 vols. Medium 8vo, £2 2s. 


READINGS on the PURGATORIO of 


DANTE. Chiefly Based on the Commentary of Benvenuto Da Imola. By 
the Hon, WILLIAM WARREN VERNON, M.A. With an Introduction by the 
Very Rev, the Dean of St. Pavt’s. 2 vols. Crown 8yo, 24s. 


NEW EDITION, with a PREFATORY ESSAY ‘On the POSITION and 


PROSPECTS of POETRY. 
The HUMAN TRAGEDY. By Alfred 


Austin. New and Revised Edition, with a Prefatory Essay “On the 
Position and Prospects of Poetry.” Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Mrs. Molesworth’s New Book for Children. 
With ILLUSTRATIONS by WALTER ORANE. 


The RECTORY CHILDREN. By Mrs. 


MoLeswortH. With Illustrations by Walter Crane. Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. 
By the SAME AUTHOR. 
With Illustrations by Walter Crane. Crown 8vo, 4:. 61. each. 
FOUR WINDS FARM. | A CHRISTMAS POSY. 
With Illustrations by Walter Crane. Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. each. 
CHRISTMAS TREE LAND, GRANDMOTHER DEAR. 


TWO LITTLE WAIFS. ROSY. | ‘“CARROTS.,” 
rh! Oo The CUCKOO CLOCK. 

TELL ME a STORY, LITCLE MIS; PEGGY. 

Tke TAPESTRY ROOM, | The ADVENTURES of HERR 
A CHRISTMAS CHILD. BABY. 


A NEW BOOK of COLOURED PICTURES, with MUSIC. 


FLOWERS of PARADISE. Music—Verse 


—Design—Lllustration. By ReGinatp F, Hattwarp. Printed in Colours by 
Edmund Evans, Royal 4to, 6s, 


A GUIDE to DISTRICT NURSES. By Mrs. 


DacrE CRAVEN (née Florence Sarah Lees), Hon. Aszociate of the Order of 
St. John of Jerusa'em, &e. Crown 8vo, 2- 61. 


Ready next week, with nearly 100 Pictures, 


DOUBLE CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


1 Z Me f i“ as 
The English LMlustrated Magazine 
For DECEMBER, price 1s. ; by post, 1s. 3d. 
*.* The Number is Complete in itself. 
Among the Contributors are :— 
W. CLARK RUSSELL. P. SHAW JEFFREY. 
GRANT ALLEN. SHELDON CLARKE. 
Madame GUIZOT de WITT. W. OUTRAM TRISTRAM. 
The Hon. E. P. THESIGER, C.B. VIOLET FANE. 
Rev. Prebendary JONES. HEYWOOD SUMNER. 
Professor W. M. CONWAY. G. E. LODGE. 
Rev. HAROLD RYLETT. MARY VERNON. 
J. BAKER. JOSEPH BENNETT. 


1, ALL HANDS TO THE PUMP. After H.S, Tuke. Frontispiece. 
2. FROM MOOR TO SEA. By Grant ALLEN. Illustrated. 
3. CYCLE OF SIX LOVE-LYRICS.—I. TWO LOVERS ARE PARTED. Words 
by JoserH BENNETT. Music by HAMIsH MacCunn. 
4, NAILS AND CHAINS. By Rev. Harotp Ryrtwetr. Illustrated, 
5, FRENCH GIRLHOOD. By Madame Guizor DE Witt. 
6. “OH, DEAR! WHAT CAN THE MATTER BE?” With Illustrations by 
Hugh Thomson, 
7. A MODERN PROBLEM. By SHELDON CLARKE. 
8. YULETIDE. By P. SHaw JEFFREY. 
9, POACHERS FURRED AND FEATHERED. By G. E. Loner, Illustrated, 
10. AT THE CLOSE OF A YEAR, By Viorer Fane. 
ll, THE GOLDEN DACHSHUNDS. By Mary Vernon, 
12. A STORIED TAVERN. By W. Outram Tristram. 
13. CHURCH SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. By Hon. E, P. TuesiGer, C.B. 
14. THE LABOURS OF THE XII. MONTHS—DECEMBER. By Herwoop 
SUMNER. 
15. SNOW. By Rev. Prebendary JONES. 
16. INTHE PELOPONNESUS. By J. Baker. Illustrations by Walter Crane. 
17. THE CATS OF ANCIENT EGYPT. By Professor W. M. Conway. 





18, LA MULETTE, ANNO 1814, By W. Ciark Russe... 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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MESSRS. BELL AND SONS’ LIStT 











Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The FRIEND of MAN; and HIS FRIENDS,—the POETS. By Frances 


Power CoBBE. 


** Miss Cobbe has made a beautiful selection of poetry, which the fidelity and companionability of the dog haselicited from the poets of many nations,”—Spectatoy 


“It may be divined that we welcome with enthusiasm Miss Cobbe’s pretty little book, which is all about dogs...... dogs ‘as seen by the poets, especially 
largest and most widely extended circle of poets, from Homer to Mr. G. R. Sims. It is en ingenious idea to col'ect the testimony of the Seers, those whe ee 
men are crecited with the clearest gift of divination, in favour of that dumb companion whose instinctive sympathy and wonderful Perception of bm’ 
tee ing throws a certain halo of poetry over the meanest cur.”—Blackwood’s Magazine, November, 1589. maa 


“A pleasant little book about dogs.” —Daily News. 
SECOND EDITION, Revised and Enlarged, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


a] 

The WORKING and MANAGEMENT of an ENGLISH RAILWaAy 
By GEORGE FINDLAY, Lieutenant-Colonel, Engineer and Railway Volunteer Staff Corps, Assoc.Inst.C.E., General Manager of the London and North. 
Western Railway. With numerous Illustratious. ‘ 

* This is a delightful book.”—Engineer. 

“Mr, Findlay’s book displays so much knowledge and ability that it well deserves to rank as a standard work on the subject.” —Nature. 

<*A very interesting work throughout...... To all railway shareholders we i the chapter upon ‘ Management.’ "—Raiiway Engineer. 

‘Mr, Findlay has provided a lucid account of the methods by which the vast system of communication is maintained in England.”—Morning Post. 





Immediately, demy 8vo, 323. 


The EARLY DIARY of FRANCES BURNEY. 1768-1778. With a Selec. 


tion from her Correspondence, and from the Journals of her Sisters, Susan and Charlott» Burney. Edited by ANNIE RAINE ELLIS, Editor of * Evelina,” 
and of ‘‘ Cecilia,’ by Frances Burney. . 
2 vols. imperial 8vo, buckram, £3 3s. 


A DICTIONARY of PAINTERS and ENGRAVERS. _ Biographical and 


Critical. Wit’: a List of Cyphers, Monograms, and Marks. By MICHAKL BRYAN. New Edition, thorouzhly Revised and Enlarged, by WALTER ARM. 
STRONG, B.A., Author of “ Peter de Wint,” “Scottish Painters,” &.; and R. E. GRAVES, of the British Museum. 


Besides the addition of a large number of names which were not included in the former edition or its supplement, new authority has been given to every one 
of the old entries by a careful revision, and in most instances by important changes, 7 


THE SHILLING SERIES. COVENTRY PATMORE’S WORKS, 


Feap. 4to, double columns, Illustrated. | _— 
| 


‘PRINCIPLE in ART, &c. Feap. 


8vo, 53. 


Mrs. EWING'S MELCHIOR’S DREAM, and other Tales. 
Mrs. EWING’S A FLAT-IRON for a FARTHING. | . a 
Mrs, EWING’S SIX to SIXTEEN: a Story for Girls. POEMS. Third Edition, complete 
Mrs. EWING’S WE and the WORLD: a Book for Boys.) "7 "°° 

Mrs. EWING’S MRS. OVERTHEWAY'S REMEM-| The ANGEL in the HOUSE. Sixth 


BRANCES. Edition, 5:. 
Mrs. EWING’S JAN of the WINDMILL. | 
ae EWING'S A GREAT EMERGENCY. NEW VOLUME of the CHISWICK SERIES. 

rs. EWING’S BROWNIES. | 
SONGS WITHOUT MUSIC. 


Mrs. GATTY’S PAR ABLES from NATURE. Two Series, | Rhymes and Recitations. By Hamitton Aipé. Third and Cheaper Editior 
etre Ss Revised, with 30 New Pieces, feap. 8vo, price 5s. lt ii 
Miss PROCTER’S LEGENDS and LYRICS. Two Series, | 
anil te. POEMS. By May M. Cox. Wide 
Miss SHAW’S HECTOR: a Story for Young People. feap. Svo, parchmant, 2s. 6d. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 
NEW VOLUMES. 














ARTHUR YOUNG'S TRAVELS in FRANCE DURING, The WORKS of FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS. Whiston's 


the YEARS 1787, 1788, and 1789. With an Introduction, Biographical Sketch, Translation, thoroughly Revised by the Rev. A. R. SHmLueTo, M.A. With 
and Notes by M, BetHAM-Epwarps. With Portrait, 3s. 6. Topographicil and Ge»graphical Notes by Sir C. W. Witson, K.C.B. Vols, 
[Standard Library. L, IL., and III., containing the Life of Josephus and the Antiquities of the 

Jews, 3s. 64, each. [Standard Library. 


“In its present form it makes as good a book of travels as it would be easy to 
name.”—Spectator. ; “‘ Now that Josephus has been so accurately Englished by Mr. Shilleto, there is 
“We are glad to think that Arthur Young could not have found a more capable no reason why ordinary students should not make acquaintance with the most 
or sympathetic editor......Miss Edwards has very wisely prefaced the book with | interesting period in the history of a most interesting people.”"—St. James's Gazette, 
an exceedingly interesting biggraphical notice,’’—Tiines. 


“ Sure to seoure a wide cirealation.”—Daily News. The THOUGHTS of BLAISE PASCAL. Translated from 
WATERLOO: the Downfall of the First Napoleon, A; ‘M7 %% M:AC0vste Mousten by 0. Kroax Pavu. $5.0). 


History of the Campaign of 1815. By GEorae Hooper, Author of ‘ Welling- 


ton,” “The Italian Campaigns of General Bonaparte,” “The Campaign of . ° * 
Sedan,’ &c. With Maps and Plans, New Edition, Revised, 3s. 6d., Immediately. WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE : a Literary Biography. By 
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